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When Mexico so nobly won its independence from Spain, its lead- 
ing citizens were not practically trained statesmen, but either 
enthusiastic patriots or selfish adherents to a popular cause. The 
numerous revolutions that followed the establishment of the republic 
after the overthrow of Iturbide’s short lived empire, were due there- 


fore partly to the ambition of unscrupulous politicians, but mainly 


to the visionary character of the natural leaders of the people, and 
to the lack of political experience in the mass of the population. 

It is not at all strange that the ardent Mexicans, in the full glow 
of enthusiastic feeling at having won for themselves a name among 
the nations of the earth, should have turned toward their northern 
neighbor for the pattern of the new political institutions about to 
be formed. No antagonisms had yet arisen between the two peo- 
ples; the well known sympathy of the Monroe administration for the 
Spanish-American Republics had won the warm gratitude of these 
embryo nations ; and the Monroe doctrine of December, 1823, seemed 
permanently to cement this friendly feeling. Consequently when 
in 1824 the Mexicans proclaimed in their famous constitution the 
form of their government to be a Federal republic, the impression 
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at once prevailed in the United States that they had reproduced the 
main features of the American system. This opinion may be seen 
from quotations from several historical writers of that time and the 
present. 

“The Federal Constitution of the Mexican Republic, modeled 
after the Constitution of the North American Union.” Kennedy’s 
Texas, vol. I, p. 306. 

“The Mexican federal constitution of 1824 * * * was formed 
upon that of the United States.” Yoakum’s Texas, vol. I, p. 230. 

“In 1824 the Mexicans * * * adopted a Federal Republican 
constitution, in palpable imitation of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Bruce’s Houston, page 70. 

“«* * * Constitution of 1824, which in many particulars was 
a copy of the Constitution of the United States.” Bernard Moses’ 
Introduction to the Constitution of the United States of Mexico. 

“Several of its articles are transcripts of corresponding clauses in 
the Constitution of the Northern United States. Here and there ap- 
pears the old Spanish leaven, particularly in the Fourth Article 
(sic. should be Third). * * * Comments almost without num- 
ber were made even in those early days by both Mexicans and for- 
eigners, endeavoring to show that the troubles Mexico soon found 
herself involved in, were the result of the liberal institutions she had 
adopted by servilely copying, as the commentators said, her more 
fortunate neighbor of the North.” Bancroft’s History of Mexico, 
vol. V, page 19. 

It is the aim of this paper to show, that while the constitution of 
1824 was in part formed on the model of that of the United States, 
much of its form, and practically its entire spirit came from the 
beloved Spanish Constitution of 1812. This Constitution, over- 
thrown by Ferdinand in 1814, but restored by the army and people 
in 1820, had secured political liberty and constitutional government 
for the Spaniards, colonial as well as native, and had granted to the 
colonies representation in the national cortes. So far were the Mex- 
icans from “servilely copying” the American Constitution, that even 
those ideas plainly adopted were so altered in spirit and detail that 
there is clearly implied rather an attempt to adapt them to Spanish 
institutions than simply to imitate the American constitution. In 
general it may be said that the Spanish constitution was followed 
unless the federal republic idea compelled change. 
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The verbal resemblance of the Mexican and Spanish constitutions 


may readily be seen in the introductory clauses: 


SPANISH. 

“In the name of Almighty God, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the Au- 
thor and Supreme Legislator of the 
Universe.” 

“The general and extraordinary 
Cortes of the Spanish nation * * * 
do decree the following constitution.’ 

“The nation is free and independ- 
ent, and is not the patrimony of any 
family or person whatever.” 

“The Roman Catholic and apostolic 
religion, the only true one is, and al- 
ways shall be, that of the Spanish 
nation; the government protects it by 
wise and just laws, and prohibits the 
exercise of any other whatever.” 


’ 


MEXICAN, 


“In the name of God Almighty, 
Author and Supreme Legislator of 
Society.” 


“The general constituent Congress 
of the Mexican nation * * * do 
decree the following constitution.” 

“The nation is forever free and in- 
dependent of the Spanish government 
and of every other power.” 

“The religion of the Mexican na- 
tion is and will be perpetually the 
Roman Catholic apostolic. The na- 
tion will protect it by wise and just 
laws, and prohibits the exercise of 
any other whatever.” 


This close parallelism can be traced through clause after clause, 
showing not merely the adoption of the idea, but even the copying 
This same point may be illustrated by the plan 
both constitutions use the 


of the very words. 
adopted of dividing the various topics; 
terms, titles, sections, and articles; these last, furthermore, are num- 
bered consecutively. The order of titles also may be noted. The 
Spanish constitution has ten, of which the Mexican omits titles 1, 
7, 8, and 9 and divides title 3 into two. With these changes the 
topics and order are practically the same, viz.: territory and religion, 
form of government and separation of powers, into legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial, local government, and lastly the method of 
amending the constitution. 

Without devoting further space to parallelisms of words, attention 
will now be called to the ideas themselves. Undoubtedly the state- 
ment of the fourth clause represents the victory of the Mexican fed- 
eral party over the Centralists. It reads “The Mexican Nation 
adopts for its government the republican, representative, popular, 
federal form.” In this we find the high water mark of American 
influence; a republic, rather than a monarchy; a federation, rather 
than a centralized government. The important difference between 
the American and Mexican systems lies in the interpretation of fed- 
eralism. In our system the national state was created by the local 
states and, in 1824, the former was still comparatively weak as 
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against the latter. These by constitution have inherent, not dele- 
gated powers, full local control subject to certain constitutional re- 
strictions, and have their integrity and powers fully guaranteed by 
such provisions as clause 1, section 3, article 4, the last two lines of 
article 5, and amendments X and XI. In the Mexican system, how- 
ever, the local states were created by the national state (though in 
most cases with historic boundaries) which delegated to them their 
powers of local self-government and restricted them far more closely 
than in our system. For instance state governors might be im- 
peached, the local states in their constitutions had to guarantee 
many legal rights (articles 145-156), to separate the governmental 
powers into the three divisions and keep them separate, and to have 
but one legislative house ; they had to report annually to the national 
congress their financial and industrial condition, and to submit 
annually to congress and the executive their constitution and laws 
(title V). Over these Congress had virtually the veto power, inas- 
much as it, and not the supreme court, had the power of deciding 
the constitutionality of laws. 

The adoption of the federal idea necessitated a departure from 
the unicameral legislature of Spain in the addition of a senate to 
the representative house. The Mexican senate, as in the United 
States, comprised two members from each state. These were elected 
for four years by the state legislatures on the same day (Sept. 1), 
one-half retiring every two years, but vacancies were filled by the 
legislatures only. The senate confirmed nominations to positions 
in the treasury, diplomatic service, and the army and navy, but not 
other officials. In other respects it was simply one of two legislative 
houses. Both houses ratified treaties, and both had the power of 
impeachment. Either house, furthermore, might impeach members 
of the other house. 

In leaving the federal idea with its senate and local and national 
states we practically leave the contribution of the United States to 
the Mexican constitution. Of course there are slight resemblances 
here and there (for instance in the organization of the executive), 
but these are comparatively unimportant. 

Attention will now be directed to the ideas contributed by the 
Spanish constitution. Both the Spanish and Mexican constitutions 
devote an article to a statement of national territory and both 
formally divide the functions of government into the threefold 
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division. The Spanish document gives in full the method of holding 
elections, this was not made part of the Mexican constitution, but 
became a separate law, following the details closely in prescribing 
the system of substitutes and the meeting of primary assemblies, 
which elected electors, who again elected other electors, who in their 
turn chose the provincial or the state deputies to the Congress. Elec- 
tions in both cases were held on Sunday and religious processions, 
services, exhortations and te dewms were prescribed. In Mexico as 
in Spain in electing deputies substitutes also were chosen, at the 
ratio of one substitute for every three deputies. In Spain the king, 
in Mexico the President, opened Congress with a speech, to which in 
both the presiding officer was to reply “in general terms.” In com- 
paring the powers of the two legislatures we note equal emphasis on 
national higher education, freedom of the press, and individual 
responsibility of the members of the cabinet to the congress. In 
general the powers of the Mexican congress may be traced in those 
of the Spanish cortes and of the king, besides several evidently taken 
from the United States, and others local in origin. Legislation in 
Mexico might be initiated by Congress, the President, or by the state 
legislature, in Spain by the cortes and by the king. In the Mexican 
as in the Spanish constitution an absolute majority was required to 
pass bills, which in Mexico might be vetoed as in the American sys- 
tem, the royal veto of course being inappropriate in a Republic. 
There were in both property qualifications for members of the 
legislative bodies, but in Mexico this applied only to naturalized for- 
eigners who in Spain were debarred from membership in the Cortes. 
In both a candidate might stand in the district of his residence as 
well as that of his birth; the former district must be preferred in 
case of plural elections. In both practically the same classes of per- 
sons were debarred from becoming candidates. 

During the recesses of the legislative bodies permanent commit- 
tees, elected from the membership of the Cortes and of the Congress, 
sat with delegated powers to watch over the observance of the consti- 
tution and the laws (and incidentally to watch the executive). This 
important body of course is lacking from the American system, 
though a similar body had existed under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. 

In vesting the executive powers in a President rather than in a 
monarch a mingling of American and Spanish ideas may be expected. 
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From the United States e. g. came the title, the qualifications, and 
the four year term. The President and the Vice-President, how- 
ever, were elected by the state legislature, not by electors. An 
absolute majority of votes elected, ties being settled in the House by 
methods fully covering all possible cases. If the House failed to 
elect by the day set for the inauguration, or if there happened to 
be an unexpected vacancy, a President pro tem. was elected or, in 
certain possibilities, the Chief Justice of the supreme court might 
assume the office. The President, following the Spanish deputy 
method, could not accept a second term till after an interval of four 
years. So far, the resemblance in form to the provisions of the 
American constitution is marked. The important departure from 
this model comes in the enumeration of executive powers. The 
powers of the American executive are vague and ill-defined, pur- 
posely so, presumably ; the powers of the Mexican executive, however, 
like those of the Spanish king, were carefully defined and specifically 
restricted, though in the aggregate they were very large. Among 
imitations of Spanish clauses may be mentioned, the power to ap- 
point and remove the secretaries of the Department, to dispose of the 
national forces on land and sea, to declare war, to regulate the rela- 
tions of the nation with the Papal See, and the power to initiate 
bills. In addition may be mentioned the prohibition placed on his 
departure from the national territory or to infringe on property 
‘rights, or to interfere with the national elections. The Vice-Pres- 
ident, who also was forbidden to leave the country, presided over, 
not the senate, but the Council of Government already mentioned. 
This important body, besides acting as a substitute for Congress 
during recess, also acted as a council of state, to advise the executive 
and to recommend legislation. It thus combined the functions of 
the “Permanent Committee of the Cortes” and of the “Council of 
State,” as defined in the Spanish constitution. The Mexican consti- 
tution devoted six articles, the Spanish nine, to the secretaries of 
state. The main difference is that the latter constitution gave the 
names of the departments and the number of secretaries. Both 
constitutions required the same qualifications for holding office, an- 
nual reports, countersignatures to the laws affecting the respective 
departments, and responsibility to the legislative body. 

In the organization of the Mexican judicial system, as outlined in 
the constitution, a resemblance to that of the United States is easily 
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noted, but the spirit except where the federal idea compelled change, 
is distinctly that found in the constitution of 1812. The system re- 
quired an Attorney-General, a Supreme Court, and Circuit and 
District Courts. Judges of the Supreme Court held during good 
behavior, but were elected by the state legislature by an absolute 
majority of votes. The House, as in the case of the President, was 
to elect from the candidates named as many as failed to receive the 
required majority. Inferior judges were named by the Supreme 
Court and appointed by the President. The chief powers of the 
Supreme Court were, to settle interstate disputes, to act as an admin- 
istrative court, as a court of last resort, as a court to try impeach- 
ments, and as an advisory body in matters appertaining to the Papal 
See. It decided admiralty cases, cases in which diplomatic agents 
were concerned, and cases involving the national laws. All of these 
powers, however, might be regulated by Congress. 

The Spanish system also had three classes of courts. The judges 
were named by the council of state and appointed by the king under 
life or fixed term tenures. The powers of the Spanish “supreme 
tribunal of justice” were with slight alterations the same as those 
enumerated in the Mexican constitution, save that it had of course 
no interstate jurisdiction. This close resemblance in judicial mat- 
ters might be still further traced ; the legal rights of citizens specified 
in both are close parallels, both in words and in thought. As illustra- 
tions might be noticed the principles of arbitration and conciliation, 
guarantees of speedy trial without torture or forced confessions, the 
privilege of bail, and the prohibitions of search without warrant and 
of the confiscation of the property of criminals. In both constitu- 
tions also the army and the church remained under their own juris- 
dictions, not under the ordinary laws. 

Finally the Mexican method of amending the constitution was in 
direct imitation of the Spanish method, with of course slight changes 
of detail. There was to be a long period (Mexico six years, Spain 
eight years) during which no amendments could be offered at all. 
The Congress at the end of that period might suggest amendments 
to the following Congress; this in turn might consider and recom- 
mend by a two-thirds vote to the following Congress, which in its 
turn might pass them as ordinary laws. The Mexican constitution, 
unlike either the Spanish or the American, forbade the amending 
of the fundamental ideas of the constitution. 
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Enough has now, perhaps, been given to show that the real basis 
of the Mexican constitution of 1824 was the Spanish constitution of 
1812, and that the departures from the latter were due largely to the 
adoption of the form of a federal republic, which compelled, to some 
extent, the imitation of the American model. But, even in so imitat- 
ing, the framers of the Mexican constitution endeavored to mould 
the unfamiliar institutions of the North to the more familiar insti- 
tutions of Spain. 

This inquiry into the origin of the Mexican constitution is not 
merely an historical one, but has also a present interest ; for the con- 
stitution of 1824 forms the basis of the present Mexican constitution, 
and the two constitutions, that of Spain in 1812 and that of Mexico 
in 1824 can be shown to be the patterns after which the numerous 
constitutions of South and Central America have largely been mod- 
eled. As might also be expected these same two constitutions pow- 
erfully influenced the ideas of the local constitutions of the Mexican 
states. To illustrate this statement attention might briefly be called 
to that one that has a special interest for the United States, the first 
constitution of Coahuila and Texas, adopted 1827. The basis of this 
is the Spanish constitution, with such changes as were necessitated 
by the requirements of the federal constitution and by local circum- 
stances. For instance the Spanish titles 7, 8, 9, omitted from the 
Mexican constitution, reappear in the Coahuilan-Texan constitution 
as titles 4, 5, 6. Whole clauses are transferred word for word, and 
* one might almost say that this local constitution more closely re- 
sembled the Spanish than did the Mexican constitution. 

In this earliest of Texan constitutions many have referred to the 
generous provisions with regard to education, and to the clause that 
permitted a trial of the English jury system. Both of these liberal 
provisions were almost verbally reproduced from the Spanish consti- 
tution. The state election law also (dated July, 1826), like that of 
Mexico proper, was taken almost bodily from the same source. 

In view of the foregoing it would be natural to inquire into the 
origin of these liberal ideas contained in the Spanish constitution. 
Part, no doubt, can readily be traced to institutions at that time 
existing in Spain. Again the Spanish, during the formation of the 
constitution, were in close alliance with England; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Wellington, were patriotically resisting the usurpations of 
Napoleon. This alliance would tend to call the current English con- 
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stitutional principles to the attention of the framers of the Spanish 
constitution. But there is still a third source to which reference 
must be made. The greatest political influence of that generation 
had come from the French revolution, in which the French at first, 
as the Spaniards were then trying to do, had overthrown despotism 
and had established a constitutional monarchy on the basis of the 
sovereignty of the people. One need simply quote the third article 
of the Spanish Constitution to show this French influence. “Sov- 
ereignty resides essentially in the nation; in consequence whereof it 
alone possesses the right of making its fundamental laws.” In the 
French constitution of 1791 and 1795 (not the radical constitution 
of 1793) we can find the general order of titles in the Spanish con- 
stitution, the plan of numbering clauses, the method of amending, 
and such ideas as the threefold division of powers, a unicameral leg- 
islature, indirect elections, the system of substitutes, the prohibition 
of continuous terms of office, the method of veto, the individual 
responsibility of each member of the cabinet to the legislative body, 
freedom of the press, free public and liberal education, and equality 
in civil and political rights. These ideas, to be sure, are in part of 
English origin ; but the student of modern political institutions will 
recognize two important sources of political theory, the one arising 
from the English constitution and finding its best exponent perhaps 
in American institutions; the other springing from the French rev- 
olution, recasting old institutions, formulating new theories, and 
sending forth broad lines of influence throughout all the Romance 
nations and their colonies. 
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ANOTHER TEXAS FLAG, 
GEORGE P. GARRISON. 


In the plate accompanying the article by Mrs. Looscan in the 
Comprehensive History of Texas on The History and Evolution of 
the Texas Flag she presents eleven different banners that were the 
products of the Texas Revolution. Some of them are reproduced 
from actually existing specimens, but most are simply restorations 
made from printed descriptions.'!. In the text of the article others 
still are mentioned. It may be an ungrateful task to add to this 
rather heterogeneous collection of symbolized outbursts of revolu- 
tionary feeling another, or, to speak more strictly, another pair; but 
I trust the addition will not be wholly unprofitable. 

As Mrs. Looscan indicates, the principal variations in the flags 
made in Texas were due to varying degrees of radicalism on the part 
of the revolutionary Anglo-Americans. The conservative element, 
which controlled the Consultation of 1835, opposed severance from 
Mexico for the time, and favored coédperation with the Mexican 
liberals in seeking to restore the constitution of 1824, which Santa 

-Anna had overthrown. The same element controlled the council 
of the provisional government. Gov. Henry Smith, on the other 
hand, belonged to the party of radical revolutionists ; and the essen- 
tial issue of the unfortunate quarrel between the governor and 
council which divided the energies and paralyzed the action of the 
government in the winter of 1835-6 was whether or not the Texans 
should codperate with the Mexican liberals. The result of the 


1It is interesting to note that eight bear the lone star, one of which was 
brought from Georgia, and another from Ohio. One of the eleven was 
brought from Kentucky, and eight were made in Texas. Three of this 
number had stripes in imitation of the United States flag, and three bars 
of different colors varying in their arrangement. The only difference be- 
tween Mrs. Looscan’s restoration of the Dodson flag, which was made at 
Harrisburg in September, 1835, and the flag of the Republic adopted in 
January, 1839, is that the red and white bars of the former are vertical, 
while those of the latter are horizontal, 
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quarrel was that there was no consistent policy. The radical revolu- 
tionists succeeded in breaking up the Matamoros expedition and 
spoiling the effort to carry the war into Mexico; but the con- 
servatives, on the other hand, were able to prevent the abandonment 
of the outposts at Goliad and Bexar. This will serve to explain 
the meaning of the flag used at the Alamo. It represented the 
policy of the conservatives in being identical with the Mexican 
national flag, except that the figures 1824 took the place of the 
eagle. 

During the earlier stages of the revolution, Stephen F. Austin 
was of the conservative party. He was, in fact, the most prominent 
and generally trusted man belonging to it; and, after the Texans 
had actually risen, it was doubtless only the weight of his influence 
that restrained their hot impulses and turned the scale in its favor. 
But the progress of events toward the end of the year 1835 made 
it more and more evident that there could be no resuscitation for 
“the republican principles,” as the declaration of November 7th 
expressed it, of the constitution of 1824, and that the only hope 
for Texas was absolute separation from Mexico. Austin held out 
against this policy until he left Texas near the end of December, 
1835, in order to begin his work as a member of the commission to 
the United States.2 But in two letters, one to Royall and S. R. 
Fisher and the other to Gen. Sam Houston, both written from New 
Orleans and dated January 7, 1836,3 he declared himself in favor of 
an unequivocal declaration of independence. His change of atti- 
tude removed the most serious obstacle to such a declaration, and it 
was thenceforth practically certain that the convention which had 
been called to meet on March first would make that declaration. 

Now it became necessary to devise a flag for the new republic 
which the convention was expected to bring to birth. Just how the 
matter was approached is not made clear by the materials [ have 
been able to discover; but the evidence indicates that Austin him- 
self prepared a design, which was modified by the commission and, 
thus changed, was recommended for adoption. 

On the eighteenth of January, 1836, Austin wrote a letter from 


2Austin to Royall, Dec. 25, 1835, printed in Brown’s History of Texas, 
_I 466-8. 


3Brown’s History of Texas, I 469-72. 
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New Orleans to Gail Borden, Jr., at San Felipe, favoring the declar- 
ation of independence. A copy in Austin’s own handwriting is 
among his papers in the possession of Col. Guy M. Bryan, and one 
of the paragraphs reads as follows: “I shall preach independence 
all over the U. S. wherever I go. What do you think of the enclosed 
idea for a flag?” No design accompanies the copy from which I 
quote; but there is a draft of a flag in the State library at Austin 
which appears to be the one referred to, although there is no means 
of showing the connection in time and place. This draft was dis- 
covered by Judge Raines, the present librarian, among the Nacog- 
doches archives, which were turned over to the Secretary of State 
pursuant to an order of the legislature made in 1850, and trans- 
ferred to the State library in 1877. In the engraving which accom- 
panies this paper, it is given as No. 1. Judge Raines can recall no 
accompanying paper that might serve to explain how the design 
happened to be sent to Nacogdoches. It may not, in fact, haye 
belonged originally among those archives, and may have been placed 
among them by some negligence while they were in the vaults of the 
State Department. The best evidence that it is the “idea” referred 
to in Austin’s letter to Borden is the description on the margin 
and on the back of the sheet containing it. Above the drawing 
is written, “Idea for an independent flag;’ while below are the 
words: “The shape of the English jack indicates the origin of the 
North American people. The stripes indicate the immediate descent 
of the most of the Texans. The star is Texas. The tricolour is 
Mexican.” On the back of the sheet is the endorsement, written in 
a different hand, “Stephen F. Austin’s design of Flag.” 

By some accident the paper has had a hole burned in it, but fortu- 
nately in such a place as not to destroy any part of the description. 

It must, I think, have been a flag made after this design that 
was presented to Mosely Baker’s company at San Felipe in Febru- 
ary, 1836. Mrs. Looscan makes up this flag from the description 
given in the Telegraph and Register of Saturday, March 5, 1836, 
and inserts it as No. 4 in the plate accompanying her article already 
mentioned. The description is as follows: “The flag presented to 
the San Felipe company was made according to the pattern proposed 
for the flag of Texas and of independence. The following is the 
device: The English Jack, showing the origin of the Anglo-Amer- 
icans; thirteen stripes, representing that most cf the colonists in 
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Texas are from the United States; the star is Texas, the only State 
in Mexico retaining the least spark of the ight of liberty; tricolor 
is Mexican, showing that we once belonged to that confederacy ; the 
whole flag is historic.’ It will be noted that these are nearly the same 
as the words used to explain the Austin design. Add to this the like- 
lihood of this design’s being adopted at Austin’s home, the fact that 
Gail Borden, Jr., who presented the flag on behalf of the two ladies 
that made it, was the man to whom Austin had sent the design, and 
the statement of the Telegraph and Register that the pattern was 
that proposed for the flag of Texas and of independence, and there 
remains little doubt as to the origin and proper make up of the colors 
given to Baker’s company. The description printed in the Tele- 
graph and Register without the drawing sent by Austin is mislead- 
ing. In the absence of further information, there could be no 
reason for presenting the stripes in any other color than the well- 
known red and white of the United States flag; and the questions 
as to the proper place of the star and the exact implication in the 
use of the word “tricolour” became very puzzling. The drawing, 
however, settles these questions, and makes the description intel- 
ligible. 

Austin’s design was laid before the other commissioners, and the 
three expressed themselves concerning it in writing as follows: 


“In place of the star, put the swn with the head of Washington 
[in marked out] in the center, and rays, representing the light of lib- 
erty, radiating all around—Outside of them and above, put the motto 
— ‘Where Liberty dwells there is my country—Change the stripes 
from green to blue & have exactly thirteen of them—T[ Here a line 
and a half is obliterated] * * * the stripes will then be blue 
and white—Change the ground of the Jack in the corner from white 
to yellow, or leave it white either will do, either will make a hand- 
some Texas Jack [of marked out], which old Grand Father John 
Bull need not be ashamed [of marked out], or unwilling to 
acknowledge. 

This flag is approved by us and we recommend its adoption. 

S. F. Austin, 
B. T. ARCHER. 


I object much to the hackneyed quotation ‘Where liberty dwells 
there is my country.’ Its frequent use by school boys as a motto & 


4A Comprehensive History of Texas, I 696; Foote’s Texas and the Texans, 
II 281-3, note. 
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by Volunteer companies on their banners have rendered it stale & 
fulsome. Virgil from whom it is taken expresses the sentiment 
antithetically. In the latin language it has much point and beauty. 
Ubi Libertas—Ibi Patria. If we are to have it [at probably omit- 
ted] all let us have it expressed in this way. But I should much 
prefer that the [expression marked out] motto be discarded & that 
the words ‘The light of liberty’ or the words Lux Libertatis if they 
are preferred be substituted. The [words probably omitted] light 
of Liberty apply to the sun. Underneath Washington I would have 
the words, ‘In his example—there is safety.’ With this alteration 
I am much pleased with the banner. 
Wm. H. WHarton. 
I have no objection to the motto Lux Libertatis, or Light of 
Liberty. 
S. F. Austin.” 


This is written partly on the face and partly on the back of a 
sheet containing a copy of Austin’s design apparently exact, except 
as to the color of the stripes. In the example from which No. 1 is 
engraved they appear blue, but in the one on which the above is 
written they are green. The sun and its rays and the head of Wash- 
ington, making up the complicated device that was to replace the 
star, are scrawled in free hand on the face of the drawing, and the 
mottoes are added. The result appears in flag No. 2 of the engrav- 
ing. The document is without an address or a date, and the precise 
nature the commissioners meant to give it does not appear. It is 
now among the records in the Department of State and is in one of 
“the boxes containing the diplomatic correspondence of the Republic. 
This would indicate that it came as an official communication to the 
government, but there is nothing to show whether its classification 
was based on any other grounds than the simple fact that it bears 
the signatures of the three commissioners. The cover in which it 
is enclosed has written upon it 1835; but the writing is evidently 
much more recent than the document itself, and is clearly wrong. 

There is one interesting point of seeming connection between this 
flag and that brought by Ward’s battalion from Georgia in the motto 
so criticized by Wharton. It appears on the design as approved by 
Austin and Archer in the English form, “Where Liberty dwells there 
is my country;” while on the Ward flag it is given in the Latin, 
“Ubi Libertas habitat, ibi nostra patria est.” If our be used in 


5File box 24, No. 2338. 
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place of “my,” the translation becomes exact. Could there have 
been any connection? The Georgia battalion was encamped at 
Velasco for some days previous to the departure of tlie commission- 
ers from that vicinity, and Austin or Archer may have seen and 
been attracted by the motto on its flag. The fact that it was not 
on Austin’s original design would lead to the supposition that it was 
proposed by Archer. Wharton characterized it as a “hackneyed 
quotation ;” and if this was true no one necessarily owed it to any- 
body in particular. On the other hand, his reference to the fre- 


quent use of it “by Volunteer companies on their banners” might 
seem to contain a sly suggestion that it was taken from the Ward 


od 
flag.® 

It is interesting further to note that this elaborate design was 
actually realized in silk. There is in the collection of Colonel Bryan 
a letter from Mrs. Holley, dated Lexington, Kentucky, June 1, 
1836, and addressed to Austin at Louisville,’ in which she writes, 
among other things, as follows: “* * * Miss James has painted 


your flag on silk—sun Washington & all—it is beautiful—it is to 
be presented by Henrietta’—with an appropriate speech written for 





6He said it came from Virgil, meaning, of course, originally; but I have 
not been able to find it in the writings of that author. The nearest ex- 
pression to it that I know of in Latin literature is a quotation given by 
Cicero in the Tusculan Disputations, V. 37, 108, which reads: ‘Patria est 
ubicumque est bene.” This was located for me by Professor W. J. Battle 
of the University of Texas. An article in the Texas Almanac for 1861, 
gives a statement from General McLeod to the effect that the Latin motto 
placed by Miss Troutman upon the Ward flag “was her own.” 

General McLeod says also, by the way, that the English inscription on 
the flag was Texas and Liberty. Mrs. Looscan, following the description 
of Mr. Lewis Washington, quoted in the same article, makes it Liberty or 
Death. I am inclined to believe that General McLeod’s version is correct. 
The rather convincing evidence he offers that he remembers the expressions 
aright, is supported by the fact that the account of the meeting at which 
the raising of Ward’s company was begun published in an extra of the 
Georgia Messenger, is headed by the very words, printed in large letters, 
which General McLeod says were used on the flag. The letter of intro- 
duction which Ward brought from Robert Collins to Austin, and which 
is now among the Austin papers, is written on the fly-leaf of one of these 
circulars. 


7The directions show that it followed him to New Orleans. 


8Daughter of Henry Austin, and niece of Mrs. Holley. 
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her by myself—Friday afternoon. How interesting to have you 
here.? It will be in Mrs. Hart’s lawn. We tried to have it today, 
but the weather has been so bad [that the flag] could not be got dry, 
and it rains fast—All the military were to parade. We tried to hurry 
it because some of the troops are to start tomorrow in the Car—There 
is an encampment and rendezvous in Shelbyville—another is in 
Louisvile—Some have gone on there. * * * 

* * * T furnished the silk for the Flag—Gen. McCauley the 
staff & spear head. * * * 

* * * It has been suggested that at the presentation of the 
Flag in Mrs. Hart’s lawn—you being present to make a speech— 
1-000 $ or more might be collected you had better come. * * *” 


What became of this flag? I should be very grateful for any in- 
formation concerning it. 

The ordinary definition of a word calls it the sign of an idea, and 
it is astonishing to see how much of intense emotion may be some- 
times indicated by such a sign. How fitly does the same definition 
apply to a national ensign ; and among all those suggested for Texas, 
or actually used during the Revolution, there are none that have 
more significance than Austin’s original design and the complicated 
modification by the commissioners. The mute appeal by the Texans 
to their near and still nearer of kin which lay in joining the British 
Jack to the stripes of the American Union was at once proud and 
pathetic. But had the appeal been answered by the United States 
with the right degree of unanimous official cordiality, it is likely 
that our decade of independence and separate national life would 
have been reduced to a few short months, and that we should now 
scarcely know the flag of which we are so proud at all. 


9She doubtless means, How interesting it would be, ete. 
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ROUTE OF CABEZA DE VACA. 
BETHEL COOPWOOD. 
Part IT. 


This part will present two routes from Nogales, pursuing them 
to their western termini, to afford the reader an opportunity to 
determine which, if either, is the true route in question. The most 
southerly, in the conception of the writer, embracing the greater 
number of natural objects mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca as existing 
along this part of his route, it will be taken up first. Along it there 
will be pointed out nine leading objects, with their circumstances, 
marks of identity, and connection with and relation to each other 
and their bearings along the route. They are: 

First, the beautiful river on which there was an Indian village 
where they ate the pinones. 

Second, the large river coming from the north, crossed after 
going through the valleys where the Indians chased and killed the 
hares. 

Third, the very large river whose water was breast deep, crossed 
at the end of the fifty leagues’ march through the rough, dry moun- 
tains. 

Fourth, the river flowing between some mountains, with an In- 
dian village on it where the captive woman’s father lived, and 
another a day’s march further on, the people of which Cabeza says 
they called those of the Cows. 

Fifth, the river up which Cabeza de Vaca says they made seven- 
teen days’ march and then crossed it, which is the fourth large one 
mentioned by him as crossed after leaving the Avavares. 

Sixth, the place where they got the arrows with emerald points, 
the cotton robes, and the deer hearts. 

Seventh, the town where they were waterbound for fifteen days. 

Eighth, the mountain on the point of which the Indians had con- 
gregated, and where they gave the Spaniards a large quantity of 
maize. 
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Ninth, the place where they found Diego Alcaraz and made the 
document,—and thence the probable route pursued to San Miguel, 
the Christian town in Nueva Galicia. 

The facts and circumstances mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca tend- 
ing to identify each of these objects and places will be examined and 
the order in which they come kept in view to avoid being misled 
by imaginary flights of hundreds and even thousands of leagues. 

In construing that part of the relation touching this portion of 
the route, the highest dignity and greatest weight should be given 
to natural objects named by Cabeza de Vaca, when they can be 
ascertained with reasonable certainty ; which will apply with peculiar 
force to those objects he could have had knowledge of only by actual 
experience. Next in importance are the positions of these natural 
objects and their relation to each other and to the main route. Last 
and least in importance are course and distance, or time spent in 
going over the latter. But patent exaggeration and statements 
liable to have been influenced by circumstances after reaching the 
Spanish settlements, should not be given controlling influence; and 
when in conflict with the route marked by the principal natural 
objects called for, or contradicting known historical facts, they 
should be rejected altogether. 

With these rules in view to guide the investigation, the route will 
be taken up again at Nogales in sight of the south end of Sierra de 
Pamoranes which is within fifteen leagues of the Gulf coast, and the 
beautiful river on which stood the village where they ate the piiones 
will be sought as the first leading natural object called for on this 
part of the route. 

Before reaching Nogales, or the place of twenty houses, Cabeza 
de Vaca met the women loaded with flour of maize, who told him 
that forward on that other river he would find houses and plenty of 
prickly pears and of that flour ;! and Prieto says that some of the 
people of the tribes from Rio Conchas to Rio Santander had fields 
of maize and beans.? He also mentions the Sierra de Pamoranes 
north of Sierra de San Carlos, with an open space between the two 


INaufragios, Cap. XXVIII. 


2Prieto: Historia, Geografia, y Estadfstica del Estado de Tamaulipas, p. 
127. 
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six or seven leagues in width traversed by Rio de Cenchas,} which 
flows by Nogales. So these mountains, the space between them, the 
river traversing it, and that the Indians grew corn there, were all 
recognized by Escandon’s expedition in 1749; and Cabeza de Vaca 
could only have known what he says of this region from actual 
experience. 

There being neither natural objects nor particular places men- 
tioned to identify the three days’ march made with the people of the 
twenty houses, it may be assumed to have been along the south side 
of Rio de Conchas to where Trinidad is now, where they received 
the gourds. From there they went on inland by the skirt of the 
mountain more than fifty leagues, at the end of which they found 
forty houses; and, among other things given them there, Dorantes 
got a large copper hawkbell, having the figure of a face upon it, 
which the Indians said they had obtained from others their neigh- 
bors, who had brought it from towards the north, where there were 
many such highly esteemed. And Cabeza de Vaca says they under- 
stood that wherever it came from smelting and casting were 
carried on.5 

The only description of these fifty leagues being that they were 
along the skirt of the mountain going inland, the calls for other 
objects before and after reaching the forty houses must serve to iden- 
tify their site with reasonable certainty. 

By inland Cabeza de Vaca must have meant away from the coast, 
and therefore in a westerly direction; and Sierra de Pamoranes, 
within fifteen leagues of the coast and between it and the place 
where they got the gourds, is a natural object in the rear to show 
where the mountain along the skirt of which they traveled should 
be situated. On the north side along there is an open plain, while 
on the south side a high range of mountains extends from Burgos 


3Prieto: Historia, Geografia, y Estadistica del Estado de Tamaulipas, p. 
230. 

4Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. This name, gourds or guajes, is used by Prieto, 
who says: “By this name there has always been known in Tamaulipas a 
species of calabash of different shapes and sizes, which once dried by smoke 
or heat of fires, are emptied of the seeds and interior filaments, the shell 
remaining as resisting as if of wood, and ready to receive in its hollow all 
classes of liquor.” See his note 36, p. 121. 


sIbid., Cap. XXIX, 
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westward to near Linares. Velasco calls these “the mountains of 
Bernal, which are the beginning of the Sierra de San Carlos,” and 
says: “at the foot of these mountains the Nuevo Leon plains extend 
towards the northeast to the Rio Bravo and the Gulf of Mexico.”¢ 

In the vicinity of the present sites of Linares and Hualahuises 
will be assumed to be where they found the forty houses and got the 
hawkbell, as these two places are only six or seven miles apart, and 
the latter was an ancient Indian settlement, where the early fathers 
established a mission called “San Cristobal de Hualahuises.”*? And 
though it is not fifty leagues from where they got the gourds to this 
vicinity, the calls for natural objects beyond it will be sufficient to 
prevail over the statement of distance they traveled to get there. 

Cabeza de Vaca says: “We left the next day, going over a moun- 
tain seven leagues across, the stones of which were scorie of iron, 
and at night arrived at many houses on the banks of a very beauti- 
ful river.”® And in going from the vicinity of Linares and Hual- 
ahuises to Galeana, the old trail passed over a mountain about 
seven leagues across, the stones of which had the appearance of 
scoriez of iron, which Cabeza must have known from going over it; 
so it will be assumed that Galeana is now situated where the houses 
were found on the very beautiful river. These calls for such a 
mountain and the houses on the river as being after they got the 
hawkbell will certainly be given greater weight than can be due to 
the call for traveling the distance of fifty leagues. 

Of the place on the beautiful river Cabeza de Vaca says: “And 
the lords of the houses came out to the middle of the road, with 
their children on their shoulders, to receive us, and gave us many 
little bags of periwinkles and antimony ground together, with which 
they anoint their faces ;? and they gave us many beads and robes of 
cowhides, and loaded all who came with us with some of every thing 


6Velasco: Geografia y Estadistica, Nuevo Leon, p. 151. 
7Ibid., p. 149. 
8Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. 


9Mr. Smith’s translation is not followed here, because margaritas meant 
periwinkles or pearls; and alcohol, as used in the relation, is properly 
translated “antimony.” The Rio de Conchas derives its name from the 
shells growing in it, which also grow in its affluent Alcantarillas. See 
Prieto: Historia, etc., p. 235. 
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they had. They eat prickly pears and piiones. There are in this 
country small pifiones, and the burrs (pifas) are the size of small 
eggs, but the pifones are better than those of Castile, because they 
have the shells very thin, and when they are green they grind them 
and make balls and so eat them; and if they are dry they grind them 
with the shells and eat them made into powder.”!® 

Velasco savs Galeana is “situated on the margins of the arroyo of 
Alcantarillas in the valley of its name, in an agricultural region 
fertile in cereals and fruits.”"! And going into the place on the 
old trail the valley presents a beautiful aspect, there being many 
willows and other handsome trees growing along the stream. 

Among the timbers most abundant in the municipality of Galeana, 
Velasco mentions the piion;” and of Iturbide, bounding it on the 
east, and Aramberri, bounding it on the south, he says the same. 
The pion is very abundant in the western part of the municipality 
of Galeana on the declivities of Cerro de Potosi. Don Rafael Tre- 
vino Leal, formerly an officer in the customs service at Monterey, 
but now living in Laredo, Texas, who visited the Hacienda de Potosi 
in 1868, going to all the ranchos it embraced, in connection with 
his official duties in the enforcement of the payment of the dues on 
the estate of Jesus Terdn, the owner, who died while in Paris, says: 

“T passed through the pion region on the declivities of Cerro 
de Potosi, and gathered the piiones at several places there. The 
small thin-shelled kind, growing in burrs or cones (pifas) the size 
of a small hen egg, are abundant there, and are gathered and taken 
to Galeana and other places for sale.” 

Don Julian Palacios, present treasurer of Duval county, Texas, 
who has spent much time at Galeana, says the pifiones brought into 
that city are the same as those brought into Alpine on the Southern 
Pacific railway, where he has also spent much time. O. P. Reid, of 
Laredo, Texas, having eaten the piiones of New Mexico and those 
growing on Sierra Encantada in the northern part of Coahuila, 
Mexico, says they are of the same kind. Having eaten the piiones 


10Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. 
11Geografia y Estadistica, Nuevo Leon, p. 163. 


12Ibid., p. 162. 
13Ibid., p. 165, 
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of New Mexico, Sierra Encantada, and Galeana, the writer found 
the little thin-shelled kind at the latter place the same as those at 
the other two. And though Cabeza de Vaca does not say what was 
the species to which those he described belonged, the thin-shelled 
kind of Galeana might well be included in that of the pinus edulis. 
Anyway, the fact that they are there in abundance may serve to 
show that the piion part of Cabeza de Vaca’s description is fairly 
answered by the facts on the ground at Galeana; and the reader may 
determine for himself whether these signs of identity require 
the application of the rule to make them, as called for after they got 
the hawkbell, control the calls for time and distance before reach- 
ing them, and whether the Alcantarillas is the beautiful river and 
Galeana the place on its bank referred to by Cabeza de Vaca, who 
could have known such facts only by experience. 

Of the hawkbell Cabeza de Vaca says: “They told us that where 
it came from there were many flat thin pieces of that metal buried, 
* * * and there were houses with foundations there, and this 
we believed to be the South Sea, as we always had notice that it is 
richer than that of the North.”" 

How did they get such notice as to the South Sea or Pacific? 
Does not this indicate impressions received after they reached the 
Spanish settlements? It will be remembered that this was between 
the first and second great rivers, rendering it impossible for it to 
have been on the Pacific slope under any theory as to these rivers 
yet read by the writer. 

If, as Cabeza de Vaca says, the Indians told him “they got it from 
others their neighbors, who brought it from towards the north,” 
it not fair to presume he there meant the North Sea, as he called 
the Gulf? Were not the circumstances such as to aid the con- 
clusion that his meaning was, that they brought the hawkbell from 
towards the Gulf? If so, is not such aid powerfully corroborated 
by the fact that the hawkbell was obtained before they reached the 
place where they ate the pifones, but after leaving the mountain 
within fifteen leagues of the Gulf coast? 

For more than thirteen years before Cabeza de Vaca went through 
the country, there were Spanish settlements at Panuco and along 
the coast there, where the Indians could have bartered for such 


is 


4Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. 
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things. Cortés made his campaign along Lake Champayan in 1522, 
driving into the mountains thousands of coast Indians, who might 
have carried such things with them. Such articles may have been 
obtained from Garay’s command on its march through the country 
from Rio de las Palmas to Panuco in 1523, or from Pineda’s ship 
captured in the Panuco river by Indians. As Panuco is not over 
ninety leagues from Linares, it is not very strange this hawkbell 
should have been in the hands of Hualahuises at the latter place in 
1536; and being brought from towards the North, or the Gulf 
coast, these abundant opportunities to have obtained it there 
strengthen the conclusion that it was obtained there. And as the 
Indians where they ate the piiones told the Spaniards “that there 
were many flat thin pieces of that metal buried” where it came from, 
it is not impossible that those who captured Pineda’s ship should 
have found on it the pieces of copper and buried them there. 

In the ruins of las Palmas, a village destroyed by Cortés, Prieto 
found a flat, sharp-pointed piece of copper five inches long. In 
1850, a Mexican found, in the ruins in the valley of Tamesi, a small 
golden cup, roughly wrought, and rather having the appearance of 
a little bell; and later a farmer found, in the ruins above the houses 
of Palmas Altas, on the left margin of the Tamesi, four circular 
plates of gold, three inches in diameter and weighing six ounces 
each. Finally, the golden image of the head and face of Quetzal- 
coatl, found in the pyramid of Pajin south of Pénuco, shows that 
the people inhabiting that region at an early date had knowledge of 
such metal; and it is probable that metallic things of value were 
found in the sepulchres of the caciques round Panuco, as Guzman 
was not a person who would have been robbing so many graves if 
they contained no valuable matter. 

But having had no communication with Guzman or any person 
in his province of Panuco, Cabeza de Vaca did not “always have 
notice” of these things on the Sea of the North, as he called the 
Gulf; and, therefore, he attributed them to the Sea of the South, 
as he called the Pacific, though it was impossible for him to have 
had any communication from Guzman or any of his followers, after 
they went into Nueva Galicia, until he reached the Spanish settle- 


1sPrieto: Historia, etc., pp. 39-40. 
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ments, where such things might have been suggested to him for a 
purpose. 

At the place where they ate the piiones, they were given many 
robes of cow skins,'® which indicates that the Indians living there 
either went to the cow range to kill them or traded with others for 
the skins; and as they were not far from the plains stretching out to 
the Rio Grande, they may have made regular trips to meet the cows. 
But this cow or buffalo question will be examined in Part ILI. 

Cabeza de Vaca says: “We took leave of these and traveled 
among so many kinds of people and such diversity of tongues, that 
which probably applies 


9917 


memory is not sufficient to recount them, 
to all the country he passed through before reaching the village on 
the stream flowing between the mountains. 

Prieto enumerates seventy-two tribes and over thirty distinct 
tongues found in that region in 1749, and a like number are men- 
tioned by Santa Maria, and in the historical branch of the Archivo 
General of Mexico; but there seems to have been no such diversity of 
tongues reported to have existed elsewhere in the country in so small 
a section of territory. Indeed, this great number of distinct tongues 
known to have existed among the mountains between Cerro de Potosi 
and the Tamesi river is a remarkable circumstance to identify this 
as the country through which Cabeza de Vaca passed after leaving 
the place where they ate the pifiones; and he could not have ascer- 
tained the fact of these circumstances except by actually going along 
there. He mentions one trait common to all these tribes, that “they 
always sacked each other,”!® and he says they had with them so many 
people they did not know what to do with them. 

“Along those valleys where we traveled,” says Cabeza de Vaca, 
“each of them carried a club three palms in length, and, all going 
deployed on the flanks, when they jumped a hare (of which there 
were many), they surrounded it at once, and it was wonderful to 
see the number of clubs thrown at it; and in this way they made it 
go from the ones to the others; this, in my view, being the most 
handsome chase that could be thought of, because many times the 
hare would run into the hands of the hunters. When we halted at 


l6Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. 
17Ibid. 
18Tbid. 
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night, the number they had given us was so great that each of us 
had eight or ten cargas of them.”!® 

A carga is commonly understood to be three hundred pounds, a 
mule load, and ten such loads for each of the four would be forty 
cargas, or twelve thousand pounds of jack rabbits. 

This kind of game is still abundant on the plains and in the 
valleys between Galeana and Doctor Arroyo. Don Rafael Trevino 
Leal says when he was traveling along there, in 1858 and 1868, vis- 
iting and inspecting the offices of the tax collectors, the liebre (jack 
rabbit) was in sight all the while, bounding over the plains in every 
direction. And this game being called for along the valleys, before 
they went among the rough, dry mountains, and after leaving where 
they ate the piiones, it would be proper to show a like coincidence 
in going out from such a place on any route adopted; for the 
absence of such game on this part of a route proposed would be 
strong negative evidence against its being that pursued by Cabeza 
de Vaca and his comrades. To answer the call, it should be shown 
to be between the first and second of the great rivers they crossed 
on such route, as it is shown to be on that here adopted ; else the one 
assuming the route would have his rivers and jack rabbits con- 
founded. 

The chase exhibited to the viceroy, Mendoza, in 1540, may repel 
the presumption of that described by Cabeza de Vaca being unknown 
to the natives, and bring it within the bounds of credibility. The 
viceroy having frequently expressed a desire to witness a chase like 
those exhibited to Moctezuma, the caciques made for him one exactly 
corresponding to the description. The site selected was a broad 
plain between Jilotepee and San Juan del Rio, where spectators 
could see and pursue with the eye all the movements of the hunters, 
at whatever point they might be in the vast scene upon which they 
were to display their dexterity and ability. At a place deemed con- 
venient, the caciques improvised on the plain a pavilion from which 
the viceroy and his suite could witness the spectacle. And more 
than fifteen thousand Indians took their positions, and, watching 
the game, went on forming themselves into a circle, conducting the 
game towards the pavilion in which the viceroy and his caballeros 
were seated ; the dexterity of the Indians in watching the game they 


19Naufragios, Cap. XXIX, 
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had imprisoned in the circle, and marching it on towards the place 
the hunters proposed, affording them great pleasure and satisfaction. 
Having regaled the sight with such agreeable scene, the signal was 
given for the killing to begin. It was at noon when the Indians, 
with wonderful swiftness, but maintaining admirable order, dashed 
upon the animals, letting fly their unerring arrows. The spectacle 
lasted till sunset, astonishing the viceroy with the amount of game 
killed in the chase; the number of deer being over seven hundred, 
and that of wolves and jack rabbits being each as great or greater. 

Content with having seen what he had heard related and exag- 
gerated from his arrival in Mexico, the viceroy promised to witness 
another chase within two years, and, thanking the caciques for the 
good time they had afforded him, and to perpetuate the memory of 
that chase, which was the first after the fall of the Aztec Empire, 
he named the place “Llano del Cazadero” (Plain of the Chase), the 
name it still has.?° 

This chase having occurred after Cabeza de Vaca wrote his rela- 
tion, he could not have borrowed from it, no matter what may be 
said of his knowledge of those of Moctezuma’s days. 

Without informing us how far his chase extended or the number 
of days it continued, Cabeza de Vaca says they went on to where 
“they crossed a great river coming from the north,” and thence 
thirty leagues over a plain to where they found many people coming 
from afar off to receive them.?! 

Rio Blanco, coming from the north, flows in a southerly direc- 
tion to near where Aramberri now stands, and there turning to the 
east, flows through a deep narrow cafon in the Sierra Madre and 
on by Soto la Marina to the Gulf, changing its name to Rio de Soto 
la Marina after passing the cafion. It is the same the Spaniards 
called Rio de las Palmas, which was the boundary named between 
the Florida of which Narvaez was made governor and the province of 
Pinuco. Of this river Velasco says: “The Rio Blanco passes to 
the north of Aramberri; coming from the mountain, it flows along 
the caion 12 kilometers from the Cedrito southward to the Molino 
north of the Cabecera; it passes the mountain and_ penetrates 


20Zamacois: Historia de Mejico, IV, 660-662. 
21Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. 
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Tamaulipas through a narrow cafion.””= Again he says of it that 
“passing through the heart of the Sierra Madre and going out of it 
in Ibarrillos, penetrating Tamaulipas where it is known by the 
name of Rio Soto la Marina. This river has a great abundance of 
water.””23 

It is about sixty miles from Galeana to this river, and the way 
the Spaniards may have traveled it is seventy miles, requiring five 
days to make it on foot. So we have Rio Blanco for the great river 
coming from the north, the second such crossed by Cabeza de Vaca, 
and the second leading natural object to be pointed out in Part IT. 

The next distance of thirty leagues over some prairies to where 
they found many people who, from afar from there, were coming to 
receive them, and came out on the road where they had to pass,”4 was 
over the plains from Rio Blanco to near where the present town of 
Mier y Noriega stands, not more than twenty leagues by a right 
line. From this point these people guided them through more than 
fifty leagues of unpopulated and very rough mountains, so dry there 
was no game, which caused them to suffer much hunger, and at the 
last they crossed a very large river, the water of which was breast 
deep, and there the people took them to some prairies at the end 
of the mountains, where people came from afar from there to receive 
them.?> 

Though Cabeza de Vaca gives no course for this fifty league march, 
it will be remembered that he had an idea where Panuco was sit- 
uated on the coast, and knew there were Spanish settlements there 
when he sailed from Spain. He must have known he had gone 
inland some distance from where he left the mountain fifteen 
leagues from the coast, and probably thought he had gone far 
enough south to be opposite to Pénuco, and therefore determined 
to cross the mountains in an easterly direction. So it will be pre- 
sumed that this stretch of fifty leagues, over which they were guided 
through the rough mountains, was from where they met the many 
people on the prairie near Mier y Noriega through the Sierra Madre 


22Geografia y Estadistica, Nuevo Leon, p. 167. 
23Ibid., p. 17. 

24Naufragios, Cap. XXIX. 

2sIbid., Cap. XXX. 
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to the present site of Ocampo on the left margin of the south fork 
of the Tamesi, and thence to Comandante between and near the 
junction of the two forks of that river, and that they there crossed 
the southern branch of it, which is quite a river there, and its water 
may well have been breast deep. So it fills the description of the 
third great river beyond which the people began to suffer from the 
great hunger and labors they endured in those mountains. Their 
route from this river to the prairies at the end of the mountains was 
southward between the Tamesi and the mountains, and possibly to 
near where Limon is now. There they met the people who came 
from afar off, and gave so many things to those accompanying the 
Spaniards that they left half of them on account of being unable 
to carry them. And there the Spaniards told these people they 
desired to go towards the sunset, and were informed that in that 
direction the people were very far away.*® And from there they 
sent forward the two women to look for people, and followed them 
to a point agreed upon to await their return, which may have been 
on the little stream putting in above the present site of Tamatan. 
Here the Spaniards told the Indians to take them towards the north, 
and were told that in that direction there were no people except 
far off.?? 

Here the circumstances must be considered to determine whether 
by “towards the north” they meant in a northerly direction, or 
meant the direction of the Gulf, which they called the Sea of the 

_ North. Further on Cabeza de Vaca says they would not follow the 
road of the cows because it was toward the north, which was for 
them a very great round-about way, because they always held it for 
certain that, going to the sunset, they would have to find what they 
desired.” Did they not desire to find Spanish settlements? Though 
the settlements at Panuco might have been broken up, they were 
confident they would find a land of Christians round the City of 
Mexico, which they knew to be inland. If they did not desire to 
go northward on the cow road, but did wish to be taken towards the 
north by the Indians, then in the first instance they must have meant 
toward the north pole, as that was the direction the road to the cows 


26Naufragios, Cap. XXX. 
27Ibid. 
28Ibid., Cap. XXXI. 
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led, and in the second they must have meant toward the Gulf, which 
they called “la Mar del Norte.” And toward the Gulf meant to go 
in search of Spanish settlements in the province of Panuco. 

After the Spaniards had been waiting three days at the point 
agreed upon, the women returned, saying that all the people had 
gone to the cows, that it was in their season.” 

The next day they left there and at the end of three days halted ; 
and the next day Castillo and the negro, taking the two women for 
guides, left there, and she who was a captive took them to a river 
which flowed between some mountains where there was a village in 
which her father lived.*° 

The three days’ march must have been along the prairie to the 
gap in the mountains at the north end of Cerro de Tonchina, and 
from there Castillo and the negro went forward through the gap to 
the village on the eastern branch of Rio de Valles; and Castillo 
returning with the good news of houses and people who had beans, 
pumpkins, and maize, and saying the negro would bring the people 
to meet them, the Spaniards started and a league and a half from 
there met them, and six leagues further reached the village, which 
was probably near where the east prong of Rio de Valles forks. 
Here were the first houses the Spaniards saw that had the appear- 
ance or style of such.*! Here they remained one day, and the next 
arrived at other houses having foundations, which completes the 
fourth leading point to be shown in this part. 

The people of this last village the Spaniards called “de las 
Vacas.” It is the present city of Valles, of which Cabrera says: 
“There are no data of the epoch of its foundation; indeed, the 
settlement existed from before the conquest, and was called, in the 
Indian tongue, Tanzocob, place of clouds. 

When the territory was occupied by the Spaniards, they called 
this place Santiago de la Villa de Valles.” 

29This story, that all had gone to the cows, was told by the two women 


on their return, and is all that is known of such fact, as it is not men- 
tioned afterwards. 


30Naufragios, Cap. XXX. 


31This place was probably on the stream flowing between Tonchina and 
Colmena mountains. 


32Cabrera’s Quinto Almanaque Potosino, p. 66. 
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This place was certainly inhabited when Cabeza de Vaca passed 
through the country in 1536, and was still within the original design 
to go to Panuco, and not more than forty leagues from there, and 
he could not have described it so without seeing it. And they may 
have had reasons for going inland from Sierra de Pamoranes besides 
that given by Cabeza de Vaca for not going to the point of that 
mountain near the coast.43 The great number of bays extending 
inland being difficult to cross, and the delays they would cause, if 
they were to be gone round, must have been taken into consideration ; 
and they doubtless knew of the total routing of the coast tribes from 
Panuco up the Champayan lake and almost to Rio de las Palmas, 
by Cortés, and the wholesale slaughter and burning of the caciques 
and their tribesmen at Panuco by Sandoval, as these things occurred 
over four years before the Narvaez expedition sailed from Spain; 
and such knowledge would naturally cause them to fear that the 
coast tribes below Rio de Conchas might seek revenge upon four 
defenseless, naked men, three of whom were Spaniards. For even 
those on Mal-Hado intimated that they knew something of such 
tragedies when they replied to the request that they should take the 
naked Spaniards to their houses, by saying that ought not to be 
spoken of, because if they took them to their houses they might 
sacrifice them to their idols ;*4 and though it is stated that “some of 
them had been in New Spain,” it does not appear what part of that 
country they had visited. It seems, however, they spoke jestingly, 
as they took the Spaniards to their houses, or lodges, and treated 
them kindly, while there is no evidence that they worshipped or 
offered sacrifice of any kind to idols. And while the Spaniards 
were in Tanzocob, the people there must have told them some story 
that revived their fears and deterred them from going to Panuco; 
else their knowledge of the bearing of that place from Espiritu 
Santo Bay, and of the fact it was a Spanish settlement when they 
left Spain, would have caused them to still pursue their route to 
it to find Christians. 

The natural conditions of this place whose inhabitants the Span- 
iards called “de las Vacas,” deducible from what Cabeza de Vaca 
says of its surroundings, may be collated with and applied to those 


33“Because all the people there were bad.” Naufragios, Cap. XXVIII. 


34Ibid., Cap. XII. 
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of Tanzocob, in order to ascertain whether it is the ancient village 
of those Indians. 

Cabeza de Vaca says: “Es tierra muy poblada.”* It is a coun- 
try thickly populated. This is corroborated by what was found 
there in 1740. 

Prieto says: “Contiguous to Sierra Madre, having on the south 
the jurisdiction of Villa de Valles and extending themselves towards 
the north to the campanas in which Victoria was afterwards founded, 
there were found in 1740 the tribes of the Janambres, Pisones, and 
Siguillones, who were as yet and always had been of the most auda- 
cious in their incursions and combats.” And he says the 
“Molinas and the Mariguanes lived with these three nations. Of 
the latter he says there was also a tribe in the space which extends 
from the Sierra de la Tamaulipa Occidental to the sea, and also in 
the Oriental some fractions of them were found. And the ruins 
north and northeast of Valles to and along the west side of Tamesi 
show that region was inhabited by people, who, like those of Tanzo- 
cob, erected houses and lived in groups or towns.” Again he says: 
“Tn the year 1746 the indigenous tribes that inhabited the moun- 
tains and the coasts of the colony were very numerous; in their 
customs they were almost complete barbarians and wild; they lived 
in complete nudity.”’? Cabeza de Vaca says of those at Tanzocob: 
“Esta gente andan del todo desnudos, a la manera de los primeros 
que hallamos.”3* These people go totally nude, in the manner of 
the first ones we found. So the country there was, as Cabeza de 
Vaca says, “muy poblada,” and the people went nude when the 
Spaniards went among them, making the descriptions agree in these 
particulars. 

Tanzocob was on a river, and so is Valles, and Cabeza de Vaca says 
of the buffalo: “Y por aquel rio arriba mas de cincuenta leguas, 
van matando muchas de ellas.”*® And up that other river more than 
fifty leagues they go killing many of them. This expression refer- 


35Naufragios, Cap. XXX. 
36Prieto: Historia, etc., p. 113. 
37Ibid., p. 112. 

38Naufragios, Cap. XXX. 
39Ibid. 
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ring to another river is used as if he were at the village on one river 
and speaking of another up which they went; and as the town of 
Tanzocob was on a river and the road to the cows was up another 
and to the north, the expression suited the Tamesi for “aquel rio,” 
or that other river. The Indians there told them “they brought the 
corn from where the sun goes down,” and being asked the way to go 


there, they said the road was up that other river towards the north, 


doubtless meaning the other river which was towards the Gulf from 
the town. So there were at least three rivers near there. At Valles 
there are the Rio de Valles on the left margin of which the town 
stands, the Rio Tamesi northeast of there, flowing down from the 
north, and the Rio Bagres southeast of there, in the direction of the 
Gulf, flowing down from the far west, or where the sun goes down, 
where maize grew all over the land. So it is believed that the In- 
dian tribes, with their customs, and the three rivers so related to 
the site of the town, sufficiently identify it as the one whose people 
the Spaniards called “de las Vacas.’” 

Cabeza de Vaca says: “We also desired to know from what place 
they had brought that corn, and they told us that they brought it 
from where the sun goes down, that it was in all that land, and the 
nearest to there was on that road. We asked by what way we might 
go well, and that they should inform us of the road, because they did 
not want to go there. They told us the road was up that other 
river towards the north, and that in seventeen days’ journeys we 
would find nothing to eat, except a fruit they called chacan, and 
they beat it between some stones, though after this is done it is so 
rough and dry that it cannot be eaten; and this was true, for there 
they gave us a sample of it, and we could not eat it. They also told 
us that while we would be going up the river we would always be 
going among people who were their enemies and spoke their same 
tongue, and who had nothing to give us to eat, but they would 
receive us with very good will, and that they would give us many 
robes of cotton and skins and other things of those they had; and 
furthermore that it appeared to them that we ought in no wise to 
take that road. Doubting what we ought to do, and what road we 
should take that might be most to our advantage and purpose, we 


40The question of the buffalo robes here will be discussed in Part III. 
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remained over with them two days. They gave us beans and pump- 
kins to eat.’ 

Then he tells how they cooked pumpkins. 

“After the two days we remained there, we determined to go to 
hunt the maize, and would not follow the road of the cows which 
was towards the north, and this was a very great round-about way 
for us, because we always held it certain that, going to the sunset, 
we should find what we desired.” 

They first told the Spaniards “they brought the maize from where 
the sun goes down, and that it was in all that land, and the 
nearest was on that road.” Then they told them “the road was up 
that other river towards the north;” and still the Spaniards went to 
hunt the maize toward the sunset up that river. How shall this be 
reconciled ? 

As there used, the words “aquel rio” referred to two rivers, one 
beyond the other in the same direction ; and the “aquel rio hacia el 
norte,” meant that other river towards the Gulf, or what the Span- 
iards call the North Sea. So there being two rivers, one beyond the 
other, going from the village towards the Gulf, and going up the 
one most remote from the village was to the sunset, all said about 
it is harmonized. Tanzocob, the present Ciudad de Valles, is on 
the left margin of the Rio de Valles, which empties into the Rio 
Bagres below there. Beyond it in the direction of the Gulf, not 
far from the village, is the Bagres, coming from the sunset and 
from a land of maize, which is presumed to be the river up which 
the road led to the land all over which there was maize. 

It was natural that at Tanzocob, in latitude 21° 50’ N., the people 
should go without clothes, but had their village been on the higher 
lands in latitude 31° N., they would have been clad in skins, as were 
the tribes there and further north when the Spaniards first went 
among them. 

With all these facts in view, the reader may determine for him- 
self whether ancient Tanzocob, now Ciudad de Valles, is the place 
whose people the Spaniards called “de las Vacas.” 


41Naufragios, Cap. XXX. 
42Ibid., Cap. XXXI. 


43Diccionario Castillano, h. v. 
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Here at Tanzocob Cabeza de Vaca gets off on a high flight before 
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sunset, through some prairies, and among some mountains that rise 
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general course of it, going up stream, is to the sunset. 
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Leaving where they crossed this river, he says they traveled other 
seventeen days, to the sunset, over some prairies and among some 
very high mountains which rise there.* 
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the particulars of the journey or country it passes 
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the latter, there rise some very high mountains, a continuation of 
Sierra Gorda, and further west are some prairies exicnding up to 
near the present site of Salsipuedes; and these conditions fairly 
meet the description, except as to distance, it not being above fifty 
leagues, even by the tortuous route they may have pursued. All 
along the valleys of the Bagres here, the ancient tribes lived and cul- 
tivated maize, and it will be presumed that Cabeza de Vaca again 
reached this river in the vicinity of but above where Salsipuedes is 
now situated. Finding maize already gathered and cotton robes 
or cloth here shows it must have been in a very warm climate, for 
it could not have been later than the first week of March when they 
arrived here, as they arrived in San Miguel on the first of April 
and were waterbound at one place fifteen days. In fact, it is about 
21° 10’ N., and in the low valleys of the river maize, pumpkins, and 
cotton grow all the year round. On the north side of the river 
below here, at the foot of a high mountain, there was an Indian 
village where Bagres is now. 

Cabeza de Vaca says the cotton robes given them here were “better 
than those of New Spain,” showing that these Indians, like those of 
the valley of Mexico, knew the art of weaving cotton cloth, which 
was also known on the Panuco, and especially by the inhabitants of 
Tancanhuitz, not forty leagues eastward from Salsipuedes, and those 
of other towns further east and along Rio Moctezuma, when the 
Spaniards first went among them. 

But in coming to Salsipuedes, Cabeza de Vaca must have lost or 
forgotten his deer tallow, as he had to eat the powdered straw. 

As if leaving Salsipuedes, Cabeza de Vaca says: “We went 
through more than one hundred leagues of country and always 
found houses of foundations and much subsistence of maize and 
beans, and they gave us many deer and many cotton robes better 
than those of New Spain.” 

One hundred leagues of such densely populated country, with 
houses, maize, beans and cotton robes, found outside of the Aztec 
portion of the country at that time, would have been a strange fact, 
and stranger still if found hundreds of miles further north. As 
the hundred league part of this statement bears the fleshmarks of 


46Naufragios, Cap. XXXI. 
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Cabeza de Vaca’s inclination to exaggerate, without any further 
description than that it was a continuous settlement, with maize, 
beans and cotton robes, it will be left under the rule as to patent 
exaggerations stated above. But along the Bagres river from Bagres 
up to Santa Maria del Rio was a maize producing district as early as 
1540, when Fra San Miguel went into the country to convert the 
Indians along there and at Rio Verde; and, though less than one 
hundred miles in length, it will be assumed to be what Cabeza de 
Vaca’s stretch of one hundred leagues referred to, and that he was 
still at Salsipuedes in his proper person while on the imaginary 
flight. 

Of this place Cabeza de Vaca says: “They also gave us many 
beads of some corals there are in the South Sea, many very good 
turquoises, which they have from towards the north; and finally they 
gave us here everything they had, and to me they gave five emeralds 
made into arrow points, and with these arrows they make their feasts 
and dances; and it appearing to me that they were very good, I 
asked them where they had obtained them, and they said they 
brought them from some very high mountains which are towards 
the north, and that they obtained them in barter for plumes and 
feathers of papagallos, saying there were towns there of many people 
and very large houses.”47 

It will be observed that he is here telling what these Indians said 
about the high mountains, towns, people, and large houses, and does 
not pretend to have seen them, or to say they were Quivira or Cibola, 
and as he was in a climate where maize was already gathered in 
March, and cotton robes and parrots were found, he must have been 
many degrees south of where imagination afterwards located the 
places of such names. 

He is here speaking of the same place where he found the gathered 
maize, beans, etc., to which the turquoises as well as the emerald 
arrow points were brought from the north, that is, of Salsipuedes, 
and gives no evidence of his moving on from there before he makes 
the following statement: “On the way we traveled by those towns 
there are more than a thousand leagues of populated country, and 


47Naufragios, Cap. XXXI. 
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they have much subsistence, for they always plant beans and maize 
three times a year.’ 

As the distance here is more than twice that from one gulf to the 
other, leaving no room for unsettled or uncultivated country, it will 
here be discarded altogether, as in contradiction to known natural 
and historical facts. But it may have been intended to trump or 
forestall Fray Niza’s three hundred leagues west from Culiacan, 
without finding any end to the land, through towns and cities, all 
the people of which had large herds of woolly cattle, though one who 
knows the country from Culiacan to Altata, and the other way to 
the Gulf of Mexico will not be deceived by either story. 

It seems that both the hundred leagues’ flight and that of a thou- 
sand leagues were made at the place they called Corazones as they 
precede the account of their leaving there. Cabeza de Vaca says: 
“In this town we remained three days, and at one day’s journey 
from there was another, in which so much rain fell upon us, that 
because a river rose a great deal, we could not cross it, and we were 
detained there fifteen days.’#? So the town of Corazones was a 
single day’s march before they reached the place where they were 
so waterbound, and the things around it may afford some means of 
calculating its bearing in the story. Being in the vicinity of where 
Salsipuedes is now, it is the home of the papagallos or parrots, the 
vast flocks of which around there afforded abundant opportunity for 
the Indians of that place to catch many and rob them of their 
plumage to be bartered for stones at the very high mountain north 
of there ; and if there was such a mountain in that direction, it and 
the parrots will further identify Salsipuedes as the place called 
Corazones. 

Rising to a height almost, if not quite, equaling that of Popocate- 
petl, nearly due north of Salsipuedes stands Cerro de Potosi, fully 
answering the description, and forming a majestic landmark in the 
western part of the municipality of Galeana. It has upon and 
around it all of the elements to form stones such as Cabeza describes 
the arrow points to be. In that municipality selenite abounds, and 
is there called espejuelo, its transparency being such that window 


48Naufragios, Cap. XXXII. This flight will be treated in Part Third of 
this paper. 
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lights and lanterns are made of it, and alabaster is so abundant 
there, that it is used to make fences.*° There is abundance of iron 
in all that part of the Sierra Madre, as well as of copper, lead, and 
silver. And Velasco says the country is crossed in all its exten- 
sion by the Sierra Madre, the Cerro de Potosi rising in the north- 
west so high that only in the summer it is not covered with snow; 
and that in this municipality the Sierra Madre has for principal 
elements of formation the carbonate of lime, under distinct forms 
of composition. “For this reason there abounds in Galeana and its 
vicinity, alabaster, gypsum, dolomite, selenite, and statuary mar- 
ble.”>2 So in the iron pyrites are the elements for marcasite, in the 
selenite for the supposed emeralds with the oxide of iron for their 
coloring, and it is said that around Cerro de Potosi there are prisms 
of beryl like those at Acworth in New Hampshire, and these may 
have been the source of the arrow points. It is highly probable 
that the supposed turquesas and emerald arrow points were obtained 
in the territory of the municipality of Galeana, as it is in the proper 
direction and sufficiently distant from Salsipuedes, where Cabeza 
de Vaca got the arrow points; and the Indians living around Gale- 
ana, Linares, Hualahuises, and Montemorelos, when the Spaniards 
first went there, had houses and towns, and did not call them 
Quivira. 

In the region round Salsipuedes, monilla and other poisonous 

trees are still found, meeting this circumstance mentioned by Cabeza 

* de Vaca, and now each reader may judge for himself whether all 
these facts and circumstances are sufficient to justify the opinion 
that Salsipuedes is in the vicinity of the place the Spaniards called 
Corazones. 

After all the flights of imagination taken by Cabeza de Vaca in 
chapters thirty-one and thirty-two, they were still at Corazones, for 
he says: “In the town where they gave us the emeralds, they gave 
Dorantes more than six hundred open deer hearts, of which they 
always have a great abundance for their support, and therefore we 
named it ‘el pueblo de los Corazones’ (the town of hearts), and by 


50Velasco: Geografia y Estadistica, Nuevo Leon, p. 19. 
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it is the entrance to go to many provinces which are towards the 
Sea of the South; and if those going to hunt it should not go in by 
here, they will be lost, because on the coast there is no maize. 
* * * Tn this town we remained three days, and at the end of 
a day’s journey from it there was another in which there fell on us 
so much rain, that because a river rose very high, we could not pass 
and we were detained fifteen days.” 

So, prescinding all his flights of imagination, Cabeza de Vac: 
takes up the line of march at Corazones, and the first day reaches 
the place where he was so detained by high water, which will be here 
presumed to be where the city of Santa Maria del Rio is now situ- 
ated, on both sides of the river between the mountains where the 
water-shed from a large scope of territory west of it concentrates 
and finds outlet through the city. And it was here they saw a sword 
belt buckle on the neck of an Indian, the first notice they had of 
Christians, 

By looking upon a modern map of Mexico, on the Mexican 
National Railway will be seen the city of Acambaro, and a short 
distance west of it a small lake, marked Lago de Cuitzeo, on the 
north side of which is a town called Cuitzeo. On his march into 
Jalisco, Guzman sent Pedro Almendez Chirinos from the region 
of this town northward in order to ascertain whether the direction 
taken on leaving Mexico was correct, and whether he could find any 
notices of the Amazons. After going to several other places, he 
“went to Sierra Gorda, and in all of them he took peaceable posses- 
sion and was very well treated by the Indians.” And being at 
Chichimequillas, now called Lagos, on his way, and accounting for 
meeting many Indians on his march, he may have passed through 
the gap where Santa Maria del Rio is now situated, in going into 
the Sierra Gorda, as the stream there actually divides the mountain 
and flows between the two parts of it; and some one of his command 
may have left the buckle there. Finally, his returning through the 
same gap to pursue his march to Zacatecas, may have been the real 
foundation for the Indian fiction of their returning to the sea. 

It will be remembered that Chirinos had a large encomienda in 
Michoacan, and that the country north of Cuitzeo and Cerro Culia- 


53Naufragios, Cap. XXXII. 
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can as far up as Zacatecas was that through which he marched and 
considered his conquest, when it is mentioned further on. 

From Santa Maria del Rio, Cabeza de Vaca again becomes ob- 
scure, indulging in his imaginary scenes for a while, without naming 
a place or natural object, and then says: “They brought us robes 
of those they had concealed from the Christians and gave them to 
us, and even recounted to us how at other times the Christians had 
come into the country, and had destroyed and burned the towns 
and taken off half the men and all the women and children, and 
that those who had been able to escape from their hands had run 
away.” 

On passing through the gap at Santa Maria del Rio, they entered 
Chirinos’ conquest, where slavemaking had been a principal means 
of gain, and were not over sixty leagues from Chichimequillas, now 
the City of Lagos, where Chirinos found great numbers of Indians 
when he first went into that country, and he or his men may have 
captured and made slaves of many of the Indians in that region 
until the publication of the king’s final decree prohibiting it, a short 
time before Cabeza’s arrival there. 

The first natural object of note, mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca, 
after passing the gap in the mountains, is the mountain on the point 
of which there was a town; and of it he says: “These conducted us 
to a town which is upon the point of a mountain, and it is reached 
by going up through great roughness; and here we found many 
people gathered together out of fear of the Christians. They re- 
céived us very well, and gave us all they had, and they gave us more 
than two thousand cargas of maize, which we gave to those miserable 
and hungry people who had brought us there.”> 

About fifty leagues in a southwesterly direction from Santa Maria 
del Rio, Cerro de Gigante rises to about eleven thousand feet above 
sea level, and is covered with basalt,*” causing its roughness. Its 
northwest point or cuchilla, about twenty leagues from Lagos, will be 
assumed to be the place where the town stood. All along the route 
from Santa Maria del Rio to this point was formerly inhabited by 
Chichimecas, as was the country south and west of there, and they 
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had large towns at the present sites of Lagos and the city of Leon, 
the latter being at the foot of the western declivity of the mountain. 
Of it Velasco says: “Before the Conquest the site which Leon oc- 
cupies was inhabited by Chichimeca Indians.”** The great maize 
region before the Conquest was the fertile “Valle del Bajio,” extend- 
ing from Silao to Lagos, and the country from the latter to the 
entrance of the Cafion de Santa Maria, a distance of sixty leagues 
more, which had been depopulated by Chirinos’ men before Cabeza 
de Vaca got there.*? 

When Cabeza de Vaca reached here, Guzman was giving his 
whole attention to the means of escaping the king’s residencia, which 
he was expecting to be issued, and which did issue against him on 
the twenty-seventh of March, 1536. He had then neither time nor 
inclination to capture Indians for the slave trade. Indeed, he was 
endeavoring to practice tardy repentance by arresting, trying, and 
condemning the alcalde mayor and commander of Culiacan for 
slavemaking, and appointing the noble Tapia in his stead. So if 
Cabeza met men out catching Indians to make them slaves, they 
must have been some of Chirinos’ forces up in his conquest, making 
slaves on their own account, and as near the Panuco slave market as 
they could find Indians in New Galicia to prey upon. 

Speaking of the town on the point of the mountain, Cabeza de 
Vaca says: “The next day we dispatched from there four mes- 
sengers through the country, as we were accustomed to do, to call 
and convoke the most people they could at a town three days’ journey 
from there; and, this being done, the next day we left with all the 
people who were there, and we always found a trail and signs where 
Christians had slept; and at midday we met our messengers, who 
told us they had not found any people, that they had all run off and 
concealed themselves in the mountains to prevent the Christians 
from killing them or making them slaves; and that the night before 
they had seen the Christians, they being behind some trees watching 
what they were doing, and saw that they were taking many Indians 
in chains.”® He says they slept there that night, “and the next 
day we traveled and slept on the road; and the second day, those 
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we had sent as messengers guided us to where they had seen the 
Christians; and arriving at the hour of vespers, we saw clearly they 
had told the truth, and recognized that the people were cavalry from 
the stakes to which the horses had been tied.”’® 

After the obscure back count from Petutan, Cabeza de Vaca again 
gets down to the thread of his journey, and says: “Next day in 
the morning I took with me the negro and eleven Indians, and, upon 
the trail of the Christians we had been following, passed by three 
places where they had slept ; and that day I traveled ten leagues, and 
the next day in the morning I overtook four Christians on horse- 
back. * * * T told them they should take me to where their 
captain was, and so we went half a league from there to where Diego 
de Alearaz was, who was the captain.”® 

They went in half a day from the town on the point of the moun- 
tain to where they met the messengers, spending the night there; 
next day they traveled, but the distance is not given; the next they 
went to where the Christians had been seen; the next he says he 
traveled ten leagues, and the next morning overtook the four horse- 
men, and went half a league from there to where the captain was, 
making three days and a half, and possibly two hours next morning, 
they were in going from the town to that place. Two days and a 
half were traveled with the whole multitude found on the mountain, 
and possibly not exceeding ten leagues, as the messengers had made 
it in one day; and ten leagues one day and possibly two more to 
where the captain was, and not more than twenty-two leagues in all 
“from the town on the mountain to where they found Diego Alcaraz, 
and there made the document. He says, “from this river to the 
Christian town, which is called San Miguel, which is of the govern- 
ment of the province called Nueva Galicia, it is thirty leagues.” 
This makes it fifty-two leagues from the town on the mountain to 
San Miguel. At twenty-two leagues they were on a river, as he 
says “from this river,” ete., and this was probably the stream flow- 
ing down from Lagos to San Juan de los Lagos, possibly thirty 
leagues above the present site of San Miguel on Rio Verde in Jalisco, 
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within Nueva Galicia, which then extended as far to the northeast 
as the western declivity of Sierra Gorda. Thus far he makes no 
mention of Culiacan; for it was here where he met Diego Alcaraz 
that subsequent circumstances began to shape the story, making 
Culiacan, pretended to be twenty-eight leagues from there, the ob- 
jective point, that being the name of the intended rendezvous for the 
viceroy’s contemplated expedition in search of the Amazons and a 
northern pass. 

It is here the difficulty begins, and historical facts and actual 
locality of places then known will have to settle it. If the statement 
that he went from here to Culiacan means to Culiacan in Sinaloa, 
then a question arises as to the distance between that place and San 
Miguel. He makes it twenty-eight leagues to the former, though 
he says it was only thirty to the latter, from where he met Alcaraz. 
If it was only two leagues from the one to the other, this fact ought 
to be known, notwithstanding he fails to state the distance, though 
he tells of going over it and staying at San Miguel till in May. He 
simply says: “And after the children were baptized, we left for the 
town of San Miguel.’64 

Now, if another person altogether was alcalde mayor and captain 
of that province, and not Melchior Diaz, in April, 1536, the pre- 
sumption will be that Cabeza de Vaca did not go to Culiacan in 
Sinaloa; and if Diaz was in Jalisco at that time, with the troops of 
Chirinos, that presumption will be doubly supported ; so it will here 
be assumed that Cabeza de Vaca met him at San Miguel on the Rio 
Verde, further evidence of which will be adduced in Part ITT. 

That in the latter part of 1537, more than a year and a half after 
Cabeza de Vaca went through the country, Diaz went to the City of 
Mexico and presented a petition to the viceroy, asking for permis- 
sion to make slaves of the Indians is wholly inconsistent with his 
having come from Culiacan in Sinaloa, where the noble Tapia had 
restored order among the Indians and extended to them protection 
against such ill treatment, after succeeding the cruel Proano. But 
this will be fully examined in Part IIT of this paper. 

It is possible that Cabeza de Vaca went from San Miguel, on Rio 
Verde, to Compostela, scarcely one hundred leagues, by way of Tepa- 
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titlan, Zapotlanejo, and Guadalajara, if he went there at all; but 
this question also properly belongs to and will be discussed in 
Part III. 

This route from Sierra de Pamoranes to San Miguel on Rio 
Verde was not adopted without due consideration of what has been 
said and written about the route terminating at Culiacan in Sinaloa; 
nor is it the present purpose to deny that Cabeza de Vaca intended 
to state in his relation that he did go there. It is believed, however, 
that the great preponderance of evidence—the number of leading 
natural landmarks on the route here adopted—is sufficient to over- 
balance the assertion, and show that he did not go to Sinaloa, and 
before this paper is finally concluded the reasons for this belief will 
fully appear. 

Now, looking back over this route, it will be seen that Cerro de 
Gigante stands between San Miguel and Santa Maria del Rio in 
the proper position to be the mountain on the point of which stood 
the Indian town where the Indians gave them the large amount of 
maize. Santa Maria’s situation fully meets the conditions of the 
place where Cabeza de Vaca says they were waterbound fifteen days. 
It is in the gap in that part of Sierra Gorda, where the water from 
the country west and southwest of it concentrates to find outlet 
through the mountain; and when swollen, the river passing through 
there might well afford the impediment mentioned. It is more than 
probable that the soldiers of the command of Chirinos went through 
this gap in going into the Sierra Gorda, and they may have left the 
‘buckle that serves as the foundation for the whole story about 
Spaniards having been there. The circumstances of Salsipuedes 
meet Cabeza de Vaca’s account of the place where he got emerald 
arrow points and his comrade got the open deer hearts, and which 
they called “el pueblo de los Corazones,” as being the place where 
they found the gathered maize (maiz allegado). The Bagres com- 
ing from the sunset, and from the great land of maize, to the junc- 
tion of the Rio de Valles with it, suit the description given by 
Cabeza de Vaca, and that of the river they crossed at the end of 
the first seventeen days march up it. Valles fully meets the 
description of the town whose people they called “de las Vacas ;” 
and the junction of the two prongs of the east branch of Rio de 
Valles that of the place where they found the houses with founda- 
tions situated on the river flowing between the mountains. The 
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west prong of the Tamesi near the junction, meets the conditions 
for the third great river crossed, the water of which came up to 
their breasts. From here that part of the Sierra Madre extending 
to the vicinity of Mier y Noriega answers well for the fifty leagues 
of rough mountains passed through before crossing that third big 
river. The plain from near Mier y Noriega up to Rio Blanco satis- 
fies the conditions of the relation, and Rio Blanco fully meets the 
description of the second great river coming from the north, at the 
end of the jack rabbit chase from the place where they ate the 
piiones. Galeana, with its surroundings, fully corresponds to the 
facts stated of the place where the village was on the beautiful river, 
where the people ate the pinones. The mountain crossed on the 
trail going over there from the neighborhood of Linares and Huala- 
huises, being covered with stones having the appearance of scoriae 
of iron, serves as a great natural monument to identify the vicinity 
of Linares and Hualahuises as the locality where they got the copper 
hawkbell. The chain of mountains to the south of Linares extend- 
ing to Burgos and San Carlos suits the description of the range 
along the skirt of which they traveled inland, though the distance 
is not so great as that given. And Nogales above the point of Sierra 
de Pamoranes, which is within fifteen leagues of the Gulf coast, 
and the first so close west of the mouth of the Mississippi, meets the 
description of the place of twenty houses where Cabeza de Vaca 
passed the first night after leaving the place on the stream at the 
foot of the mountain and going along on the plain. 

So on this route from Mal-Hado, as stated in the Naufragios, all 
the time spent by the Spaniards after being cast on the island until 
they ran off to the Avavares and while with them was previous to 
crossing the first great river coming from the north as wide as that 
at Sevilla, and the water of which came up to their breasts. The 
prickly pear region where they went two seasons to eat the pears 
and where they ran off to the Avavares; the place where Cabeza de 
Vaca met the other Spaniards ; that where they went to eat the nuts; 
that where the buffalo herds were seen three times; that where the 
trees bore a fruit like pease; that where they spent the winter with 
the Avavares ; that where they ate the flour of mesquite beans; and 
the thorny region where Cabeza de Vaca contemplated the suffering 
of his Savior under the crown of thorns, are all on the Mal-Hado 
side of, and before crossing, this first great river. The light colored 
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Indians; the mountain within fifteen leagues of the sea coast, and 
having a stream flowing along its west side: the place where they 
were given the two gourds; that where they received the copper 
hawkbell; the mountain along the skirt of which they traveled in- 
land to where they got the hawkbell ; that seven leagues across, cov- 
ered with scoriae of iron: the village on the beautiful stream where 
they ate the piiones; and the march thence over the valleys and 
plains, where the Indians chased the hares, are all between the first 
and second great rivers. The thirty leagues’ plain and fifty leagues 
through the rough, dry mountains come before crossing the third 
river, the water of which was up to their breasts. The village 
on the stream flowing between the mountains, and that a day’s 
journey further on, are both between the third and fourth great 
rivers; the latter coming from the sunset, and the road to the maize 
leading up it, and crossing it several days travel above where 
they began to go up it. While all this is believed to identify the 
route so far with reasonable certainty, the want of such a chain of 
natural objects and circumstances, so related and adjusted to the 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Rio Grande seems to exclude the 
possibility of their being the four great rivers mentioned in the 
Naufragios as being crossed on the route after they ran off to the 
Avavares. 

The three principal places where Cabeza de Vaca says they were 
given buffalo robes, were where they ate the pinones, the village 
where they called the people “de las vacas,” and along the fourth 
river before crossing it; and the reason why the Indians at these 
places, that is, where Galeana and Valles now are and on the lower 
Bagres, may have had such things in 1536, will be given in Part III. 

If Cabeza de Vaca went out at Culiacan in Sinaloa, he could have 
gone from Nogales to where Montemorelos is now in three days, and 
there have met the people who gave them the gourds. Going thence 
inland along the skirt of the mountains, he might have gone to some 
place south of the Cafion de San Isidro de Palomas, to a valley 
where they may have received the hawkbell, though less than fifty 
leagues from Montemorelos. They might have gone thence over 
the mountain to the north and down the San Isidro Cafion to an old 
Cuachichiles village, it being about seven leagues across the moun- 
tain there, with the same conditions found going over to Galeana; 
and on either side of the cation the pinion trees could have been seen 
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on the slopes of the mountains, and the pifiones eaten by the Indians 
along there could have been gathered there or brought from the 
declivities of Cerro de Potosi. And there is a stream flowing 
through this canton, along which there are some very handsome 
views. It seems that there was an old Cuachichiles village at the 
mouth of this cation where Cabeza de Vaca could have received the 
buffalo skins, eaten pifones, and recruited the Indians who chased 
the jack rabbits thence to Encantada and on over hills and plains 
to where the town of Parras is now, and there have crossed a river 
which is sometimes quite a stream. Thence he may have made the 
thirty leagues over the plain, meeting the multitude of people and 
passing on through the hills and plains to an Indian village on 
the lower Nazas river, not far from where the new town of Torreon 
isnow. But if the great diversity of tongues and nations was found 
along there, the written account of such fact has escaped notice. 
Still Cabeza de Vaca’s aptitude in multiplying and exaggerating 
may have made a separate nation, with its peculiar tongue, of every 
Indian family found along the river and around the lakes there; 
and all these being of the same family of Tobosos inhabiting the 
country northeast of there to the Bravo, they may have had buffalo 
skins to contribute. 

This region is not without historical events, however slowly it 
may have advanced in civilization and development. In 1531-2, 
Onate’s command crossed over the mountain from Tamazula and 
discovered the valley of Guadiana where Durango now flourishes. 
In 1569 the missionaries came to preach to and teach the native 
tribes in this region. In 18438, after killing the guards at Salado in 
the State of San Luis Potosi, the Mier prisoners made their way to 
near Sierra de la Paila, where they were recaptured and taken back 
to Salado, and there, by drawing beans from:an earthen crock, de- 
termined what ones of them should be put to death in retaliation 
for their having killed the guards. Finally, two trunk lines of 
railroads have traversed the country, crossing each other at Torreon, 
where soldiers, priests, merchants, doctors, and even lawyers, pass 
on them in four directions with almost lightning speed, without 
thinking of Cabeza de Vaca as their earliest Christian predecessor, 
naked as he was born, carrying in his hands two gourds as charms 
and working wonders among the afflicted Indians, who contributed 
liberally from their stock of maize, pumpkins, and buffalo robes. 
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Near here they may have taken their road up the north side of 
Nazas river towards the sunset as far as Tresbados, there crossing 
it to the south side; and going thence across the Candela mountains, 
they may have again reached the upper part of the same river; 
thence, following this river up in a southwesterly direction, and 
crossing over to the little Imaya flowing westward to Tamazula, 
they may have followed it down to Culiacan, now in the State of 
Sinaloa, about fifteen leagues from Altata. 

While this route from Nogales may lack many of the natural 
signs of identity given by Cabeza de Vaca and found on that further 
south, already described, still those who, after reading what may be 
said in the third part of this paper, may insist on a route terminat- 
ing at Culiacan, may enlarge upon this concise presentation of it, as 
their information and disposition may direct. 

The sketch herewith is intended to apply to each of the three parts 
of this paper, to enable the reader to trace the route described from 
Mal-Hado to San Miguel in Jalisco, and thence by Guadalajara to 
Compostela, and it will be referred to more in detail in Part ILI, 
and points there explained which are not treated in this or the 
first part. 
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CAPTURE AND RESCUE OF MRS. REBECCA J. FISHER, 
NEE GILLELAND. 


REBECCA J. GILLELAND FISHER, 


The following account of this terrible experience of mine appeared 
in a newspaper published at Florence, Alabama, in the year 1887, 


and in the issue for July 30th: 


A Texas Adventure. 


It was in the spring of 1840, we were in force on the San An- 
tonio river to repel a Mexican invasion. News came to us that the 
Indians were at the mission of Refugio, and at night we received 
the information that the same Indians had killed a | Mr. Gilleland 
and his wife| at the Mexican village, Don Carlos Ranche. After the 
massacre they evidently moved up the river * * *, holding two 
white children prisoners. About 9 o’clock on the morrow we were 
called out on horse, General Albert Sydney Johnston commanding. 
He called for a party of ten men, well mounted, to reconnoitre. I 
joined the party of nine and with General Johnston went one mile 
helow. The party consisted principally of frontiersmen, but it soon 
became evident that they were unaccustomed to the trail, so I—hav- 
ing been trained * * *—took observations of the surroundings, 
and loeated the trail leading into the San Antonio bottoms, which I 
pointed out to Gen. Johnston. Gen. Johnston here remarked that 
the command under arms, and in the saddle, must be tired waiting 
and ordered a return to camp. We then dismounted and made a cup 
of coffee—the Texan’s beverage—and * * * started for the east 
side of the river, the few Matagordans remaining as the expedition 
was breaking up. 

At the head of a half a dozen men I observed an old Indian trail, 
obscure to the uninitiated, where I told the men the Indians would 
cross. After passing the bottom we met Capt. Price and his scouts, 
who told us that he had seen the Indians and that they had run 
into the timber. I told the Captain that if he would give me fifteen 
men I would defend the trail which I had discovered. He told me 
to count the men and do so. As we returned we met Adjutant 
Murphy, of the Regiment—Mustang Gray, hero of an after written 
novel—and a Mexican, white as Mexican could be from fright. 
They told us that the Mexicans had crossed at the trail discovered 
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by himself. I immediately sent word to the Captain to surround 
the timber while we pursued them. We were soon in the chase 
and bold was the riding in pursuit. There was Dr. A. F. Axsom, 
so distinguished afterwards as President of Board of Health, in 
New Orleans, Col. Kerr Purser, of Texas Navy, afterward Episcopal 
minister at Baltimore. Hard by was Dallam, author of Digest of 
Texas Statutes—now authority—and author of novel, “The Texas 
Star.” Two miles away was our noble ex-President Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, and the “Hero of Shiloh,” Sydney Johnston, in camp, on 
this lovely Texas day, and not far from Fanning’s battle ground 
where he and his were afterwards massacred. The pursuit was far 
more exciting than the conflict which ensued. The Comanches 
scattered, and our men yelled vociferously, ardently pursuing the 
fleeing. It was impossible for them to escape. After clearing the 
timber they banked their baggage and formed a line to receive us, 
while a [n] * * * old Chief ran up and down the line playing 
a flute. They had evidently counted our number and had intended 
to give us fair battle. I gave orders for my men to forward, and 
were then in the prairie moving in eschelon, watching and awaiting 
events. It was my intention after passing them to take them in 
flank, for I knew that they could not leave their baggage. Firing 
commenced when a gay Indian, in beautiful costume, * * * upon 
a horse handsomely caparisoned, presented too fair a picture to resist 
a shot. He dropped from the horse, which was one they had cap- 
tured the day before, and retired into the woods, after which the 
Indians all took to the woods for the purpose, as I then thought, of 
taking to the trees. We fastened our horses and pursued them to 
give them fight in regular Indian style. They never rallied, but ran 
leaving guns, shields and Chieftain’s feathers, all no great trophy. 
We recovered the children prisoners, a little boy, lanced or shot 
through the side, and a pretty curly haired girl. The case of the 
healing of the wound of that little boy, Wm. Gilleland, was pub- 
lished in the Medical Journal by Dr. A. F. Axsom, of New Orleans, 
and the little girl is now one of the handsomest women in Texas, 
and a veritable queen of society. 





A. B. Hannum, Lieut. 


Dr. Anthony B. Hannum, the author of the above article, was 
appointed assistant surgeon of the post at Galveston, November 28, 
1836, and for many years has been a most popular and successful 
physician. He was a lieutenant at the time of my rescue in 1840, 
and has been a true and devoted friend all these years. He is an 
aristocratic gentleman of the old school, beloved and honored by all 
who know him. 

My parents, Johnstone and Mary Barbour Gilleland, were living 
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in Pennsylvania, surrounded with everything to make life pleasant, 
when they became so enthusiastic over the encouraging reports from 
Texas that they concluded to join the excited throng and wend their 
way to this, the supposed “Eldorado of the West.” They hastily, 
and at great sacrifice, disposed of their property and leaving their 
home near Philadelphia set sail for Galveston with their three 
children. Not being inured to the hardships and privations of 
frontier life, they were ill-prepared for the trials which awaited 
them. I know not the date of their arrival, but it must have been 
some time between the vears of *36 and ’38. From Galveston they 
moved to either Brazoria or Matagorda, I am not sure which, and 
finally to Refugio county near Don Carlos Ranch, which proved to 
he their last earthly habitation. 

My father belonged to Captain Tumlinson’s company for some 
months, and when not in active warfare was engaged in protecting 
his own and other families, removing them from place to place for 
safety, frequently having to flee through blinding storms, cold and 
hungry, to escape Indians and Mexicans. The whole country was 
in a state of excitement. Families were in constant danger and 
had to be ready at any moment to flee for their lives. 

The day my parents were murdered was one of those days, which 
youth and old age so much enjoy. That day was in strange con- 
trast to the tragedy at its close, when the rich lamps of human life 
were so brutally extinguished and the ground soaked with precious 
blood. We were only a few rods from the house, my parents ex- 
patiating upon the beauties of nature, the goodness of God, and 
the dangers surrounding us. Nature full of life and beauty was 
all a glow, but a death-like solemnity seemed to pervade the hearts 
and mantle the faces of my parents as though some great calamity 
were near at hand. Suddenly the war whoop of the Comanche 
burst upon our ears sending terror to all hearts. My father in try- 
ing to reach the house for weapons was shot down, and near him 
my mother, clinging to her children and praying God to spare them 
was also murdered, and as she pressed us to her heart we were bap- 
tized in her precious blood. We were torn from her dying embrace 
and hurried off into captivity, the chief’s wife (for so she was said 
to be) dragging me to her horse and clinging to me with a tenacious 
grip. She was at first savage and vicious looking, but from some 
cause her wicked nature soon relaxed, and folding me in her arms, 
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she gently smoothed back my hair indicating that she was very 
proud of her suffering victim. A white man with all the cruel in- 
stinets of the savage was with them, and several times they threat- 
ened to cut off our hands and feet if we did not stop crying, when 
the woman in savage tones and gestures would scold, and they would 
cease their cruel threats. We were captured just as the sun was 
setting and were rescued the next morning. Neither of us was 
scalped, as has been reported. 

During the few hours we were their prisoners, the Indians never 
stopped. Slowly and stealthily they pushed their way through the 
settlement to avoid detection, and just as they halted for the first 
time the soldiers suddenly came upon them, and firing commenced. 
As the battle raged, the Indians were forced to take flight. There- 
upon they pierced my little brother through the body, and striking 
me with some sharp instrument on the side of the head they left 
us for dead, but we soon recovered sufficiently to find ourselves 
alone in that dark dense forest, wounded and covered with blood. 

Having been taught to ask God for all things, we prayed to our 
Heavenly Father to take care of us, and direct us out of that lonely 
place. I lifted my wounded brother, so faint and weak, and God 
directing me we soon came to the edge of a large prairie, when as 
far away as our swimming eves could penetrate we discovered a 
company of horsemen. Supposing them to be Indians, frightened 
beyond expression and trembling under my heavy burden, I rushed 
back with him into the woods and hid behind some thick brush ; but 
those brave men, who were on the alert, dashing from place to place 
hoping to find us, at last discovered us; and soon the clatter of 
horses” hoofs was heard and the voices of our rescuers calling us by 
name, assuring us they were our friends and had come to take care 
of us. Lifting the almost unconscious little sufferer, I carried him 
out to them as best I could, and with all the tenderness and sym- 
pathy of women, their eyes suffused with tears, those good men 
raised us to their saddles and hurried off to camp where we received 
every attention and kindness that mortal man could bestow. 

We were kept in camp until the next day, when we were taken 
to Don Carlos Ranch. There my brother remained under the skill- 
ful treatment of Dr. Axsom and Dr. Hammond. I remained with 
him only one night at Don Carlos, and the following day General 
Albert Sydney Johnston, who was in command, took charge of me, 
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and with his escort conveyed me to Victoria where I was afterwards 
joined by my brother. As General Johnston was crossing a swollen 
stream I was shocked by the appearance of some so-called friendly 
Indians wading in the water just below where we were crossing. 
The very sight so alarmed me that I screamed with fright, and it 
was some time before the general could calm my over-taxed and 
almost paralyzed nerves. 

General Johnston placed me under the care of a Presbyterian 
minister, Dr. Blair, and of his good wife, in whose charming family 
we remained some time. Dr. Blair was to us a father indeed, whose 
tender sympathy for his orphan charge can never be forgotten. His 
home was our home, where we were affectionately cared for and 
surrounded with everything possible to comfort us in our desolate 
condition. The shock and sorrows through which | had so recently 
passed had left a fearful impression. Parents gone, home with all 
it contained, everything taken from us, as though swept from the 
face of the earth. I have never been able to ascertain where my 
parents were buried—if at all—or my youngest brother, Thomas 
Battle Gilleland, who died somewhere out West. 

My brother William McCalla Gilleland, although pierced through 
the body by the Indians, miraculously recovered. Soon after the 
Civil War broke out he was accidentally shot by a citizen of Austin 
and his hip bone was so shattered that for months he was lashed 
down to a litter, his life being frequently despaired of. That wound 
was also pronounced one of the worst ever known, and yet he sur- 
vived them both many years, but suffering from their effects all 
through life. 

I was seven years of age when my parents were murdered. 
Palsied with fear as I was, terrified beyond human expression, com- 
pelled to witness the death struggles of my parents, and the life 
blood flowing from their ghastly wounds, that heart-rending scene 
can never be described by tongue or pen. Fifty-nine years have 
passed since then, and yet my heart grows faint as that awful time 
passes in review. It is indelibly stamped upon memory’s pages and 
photographed so deeply upon my heart that time with all its vicis- 
situdes can never obliterate it. 
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WANDERING JOHN TAYLOR. 
W. D. WOOD. 


One of the unique characters of Texas was John Taylor, known 
as Wandering John Taylor, from the fact that he was constantly on 
the move, and seemed to have no fixed abiding place. His home 
was said to be in Cherokee county, if a man of his restless roving 
habits could be said to have a home. He was a lawyer by profession. 
I never heard that he was a soldier, or that he fought for Texas, or 
that he was a politician or office-holder, or that he ever impressed 
in any way his personality on the laws or jurisprudence of Texas; 
yet there was about the man a strangeness of habit, a mysterious 
singularity, coupled with talents of the highest order, and a won- 
derful eloquence that entitle him to some recognition and remem- 
brance as one of the characters of Texas. 

On the meeting of the district court at Centreville, in Leon 
county, Texas, in the early spring of 1852, a gentleman on horse- 
back, with three led horses, tied head to tail, tandem fashion, packed 
with blankets, provisions, and camp equipage, passed across the 
public square of the town, rode down to the creek near by, and in 
the shade of some trees where grass was plenty proceeded to dis- 
mount, and unsaddle, unpack, and stake his horses. This was my 
first sight of Wandering John. He had a wide range of itineracy, 
confining himself to no particular court circuit, and going from 
court to court and seeking business in the country by-ways from 
the people at their homes. In traveling through the country, one 
would meet him in the most unexpected places. He traveled on 
horseback, generally leading from one to three horses packed with 
blankets, provisions, and camp equipage. These led horses, I sup- 
pose, were gathered in the way of fees for his legal services. In 
this style of travel, he would suddenly appear at the county seat, at 
the commencement of the district court: and, as grass in those days 
was plenty, and stake ropes and stake pins the order of the day, he 
would select some convenient spot, affording grass and near to 
water for camp, and there take up his temporary lodging. He would 
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attend the session of the court, and if he had or secured any busi- 
ness, he would remain until it was disposed of. If he had no busi- 
ness in the court, or secured none, he would wait around for a day 
or so, and then decamp as suddenly as he came. 

In traveling, if he became fatigued or night overtook him, he 
made his home for the time being at the first spot that offered him 
the welcome hospitality of shade, grass, and water, which seemed 
to fill the entire measure of his desires. Here in the depths of the 
forest, under the great trees and beside the murmuring stream, he 
could, undisturbed by the ambitious rivalries and struggles of men 
for place, power, and wealth, commune with himself and nature; 
and for aught I know ponder upon the cause that determined him 
to isolate himself from men and society, among whom and in which 
he was by education and the gifts of nature so well fitted to shine. 
Outside of business, he seemed not to have or desire any intercourse 
with his fellowmen. To the spirit of the corps, and the social feel- 
ing so characteristic of the legal profession, he seemed an utter 
stranger. Unlike Napoleon, who it was said “Sat on the throne a 
sceptered hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own originality,” 
Taylor wandered among his fellowmen, wrapped in a strange and 
mysterious singularity, taking no interest in politics, or in other 
affairs that interest ordinary men, and are matters of conversation 
and comradeship among them; holding himself aloof from his fel- 
lows, and communicating with others only in matters of business, 
in which he was concerned. 

The man and his conduct seemed an enigma—a strange mystery. 
Doubtless there was a cause for all of this strangeness. It may have 
been some great wrong done him, some great disappointment that 
had overtaken him, or some great sorrow that had seized him for its 
own, penetrating the innermost recesses of his soul, and strangling 
in him the sense of human fellowship, and changing the whole 
nature of the man. Quien Sabe? What the trouble was, we shall 
perhaps never know. Fora man like him, who appeared to have all 
of the gifts that would enable him to enjoy the fellowship of his 
kind, the cause that wrought such a change must have been extra- 
ordinary. 

Taylor was about six feet high, slender, well proportioned, and 
straight as an arrow. He had an eagle eye, a kind and pleasant 
face, and a graceful carriage. His dress was not elegant, but always 
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decent. From his language, which was chaste and proper, he must 
have been a man of finished education. He was a speaker of won- 
derful eloquence, a finished elocutionist—inflections, gestures, all 
were perfect. His flow of language was accompanied by no effort. 
He never hesitated for a word; and every word was suited to the 
purpose he had in view, and was calculated to make his expression 
plain, strong, and distinct, in the comprehension of his every hearer. 
In fact, such was his command of language, that one describing it 
likened it to the impetuous flow of a swollen mountain stream. 

Taylor was well versed in the elements of the law. He delighted 
in, and was especially successful in, criminal cases. His eloquence 
as an advocate contributed much to his success in this branch of the 
law. He was deeply versed in all the intricacies of human nature, 
and by the witchery of his eloquence, he could play upon the foun- 
tains of sentiment and feeling, and sway and bend them to his will, 
as the ripening corn is swayed and bent by the summer breeze. 

The susceptibility of jurors, especially of Texas jurors, to the 
witchery of the eloquent lawyer has no doubt freed many a guilty 
man; and such result is but the tribute paid by human emotion to 
the gift of eloquence. Who shall say ’tis wrong? The emotions, 
sympathies, sentiment, and feeling possessed by man are among the 
characteristics that elevate him above the brute. The people of 
Texas, especially the early pioneers, dearly loved and admired the 
eloquent lawyer. The greatest lawyer, in their estimation, was the 
most eloquent one. With them eloquence was the open sesame to 
political advancement. In a criminal trial, the greatest interest of 
the case centered in the “pleading.” They could not afford to miss 
hearing the lawyers “plead.” 

From 1852 up to the breaking out of the Civil War I occasion- 
ally met Wandering John at the courts, or heard of him passing 
through the country. His principal range of travel, so. far as I 
know, was in the counties of Cherokee, Anderson, Houston, Leon, 
Madison, Robertson, Limestone, and Freestone. Some time before 
the commencement of the war he located a son of his on Clear creek, 
in Leon county, and commenced the erection of a saw mill on the 
creek. I think his mill never made a foot of lumber, for the rea- 
son that he never completed it. The location of this mill was in 
a wild spot, in or near the edge of the bottom of the Navasota river, 
just above the junction of the creek with the river. The seclusion 
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of the place seemed to suit Taylor, and he visited it quite often, 
spending considerable time there. I met him there once. The mill, 
like its builder, has long since disappeared, leaving no trace that it 
ever was, except a vague tradition about it among the old settlers 
in that vicinity. It was the rumor in the neighborhood of the saw 
mill, while it was being built, that Taylor lived in a house in Cher- 
okee county of curious build and shape something on the style of a 
fort or prison, and into which visitors were not received. Being a 
strange man, strange stories grew up about him. 

I have no knowledge of his antecedents. I never found anyone 
who professed to know anything of his early history. I do not 
know where he was born, nor where he came from to Texas, nor 
when. I have no recollection of seeing or hearing of Wandering 
John after the close of the Civil War. I do not know when or 
where he died. He disappeared and was not leaving no trace be- 
hind, so far as I know. His life, as well as his exit and entrance, 
seemed to be a mystery. Many of the old men living in his itinerat- 
ing range knew Wandering John, and the children of these old set- 
tlers have a tradition of him, his led horses, and his packs; and that 
in bad weather he would ask permission to put up and sleep in the 
barn, crib, or some outhouse. 

I never knew him to put up at a hotel more than once. When 
night came on, John and myself were assigned to the same room, 
and the same bed, as was often the case in those early days during 
the crowded court time. After we had retired to bed, the writer’s 
position soon became unpleasant, on account of the assault of those 
bugs, in the defence of the life of one of which, it is said, Prentiss 
made the most eloquent of his many eloquent speeches. On account 
of the unpleasantness, I got out of bed, took my blanket and spread 
it on the floor, and slept there the remainder of the night. John 
seemed undisturbed in his position in the bed, and slept soundly. 
While he was dressing in the morning, the writer, from his place on 
the floor, saw two very large bugs, so full that they fairly glistened, 
creep into John’s pants pocket, as much as to say, “Strange as you 
are, we like you, and we intend to keep you company.” 

Endowed with an unusual intellect and the gift of eloquence, this 
strange man might have been a man of mark, a leader among his 
fellows, and have written his name high up on the scroll of fame; 
yet as it was his talents, like the fleeting meteor, were wasted and 
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left no mark, and he is now remembered only as Wandering John 
Taylor with the packs and led horses. With all of his cynicism, 
his misanthrophy, and disgust of humanity, he had gifts and talents 
that deserve a better fate than to drop into the grave of utter and 
absolute forgetfulness. To prevent this utter forgetfulness from 
soon overtaking his memory is the object of this writing; and, if 
possible, to induce someone who knew this strange man and his life 
better than the writer, to give it to the public. His history, could 
it be fully known, must be of a deep and tragic interest ; for in point 
of intellect and eloquence he was so far above the common herd that 
there must have been at the foundation of his misanthrophy and 
strangeness of habit no common or ordinary cause. 

The writer feels sure that Judge John H. Reagan knows much 
about the history of this strange and extraordinary man. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The leading articles in the American Historical Review for Octo- 
ber are: The Ballot and Other Forms of Voting in the Italian Com- 
munes, by Arthur M. Wolfson; Maryland’s Adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, I, by Bernard C, Steiner; Contemporary Opinion of 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, 1, by Frank M. Anderson; 
and The Unit Rule in National Nominating Conventions, by Carl 
Becker. The documents published in the number are: Accounts 
of Star Chamber Dinners, 1594; and Letters of Bancroft and Bu- 
chanan on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 1849, 1850. Many students 
will be thankful especially for Mr. Steiner’s article, which adds 
materially to what has been generally available in connection with 
the subject thereof. 


The Laws of Texas. Compiled and arranged by H. P. N. Gam- 
mel, of Austin. With an introduction by C. W. Raines. Austin: 
The Gammel Book Company. Vol. VII, pp. 1532. 

Volume 7 of Gammel’s Reprint of the Laws of Texas contains 
the general and special laws of the adjourned sessions of the legis- 
lature in 1871, the constitution of 1869 (or 1870), and the general 
and special laws of 1873. 

The twelfth legislature concluded its third session on December 
2, 1871. During the two years of its existence it had been in ses- 
sion three hundred and thirty-six days. Nineteen hundred pages 
of legislation attest its industry or its indifference. Probably the 
character rather than the volume of its labor should furnish the 
measure of its merits, and by such a standard there is no difficulty 
in coneurring in the adverse judgment then reached by an im- 
patient public. The frequent, lengthy and expensive sessions of 
this body are doubtless responsible for the existing constitutional 
provisions which limit the session of the legislature and the emolu- 
ments of its members. 

The last of the sessions of the twelfth legislature was like unto 
its predecessors. It was characterized by an excessive liberality in 
the disbursement of public funds. Its generosity to promoters of 
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internal improvement enterprises warranted the suggestion that the 
great corporations which were legislated into being recognized in a 
practical way the principles of reciprocity. The veto power of 
Governor Davis was wielded as at the former session. Many a raid 
upon the treasury he checked, many a mortgage upon posterity he 
prevented. At the conclusion of his political career he was execrated 
by a majority of the people of his State. His name was coupled 
with that which was odious in politics. But history will have to 
recognize him as one of the greatest benefactors of the State. 
At a time when moral ties were loose, when crimes were unpunished, 
when corruption did not affect one’s political standing, when it was 
not accounted evil to steal from a people who had been overcome, he 
stood between Texas and her despoilers. Against the pressure of 
partisanship, against the power of money, against the insidious 
forces of flattery and ambition, he stood for the protection of a 
people by whom he was hated. That he directly saved the people 
many millions of dollars is easily demonstrable; it is doubtless the 
case that to him is due the fact that Texas has not been compelled 
to face, as other Southern States, the issue of repudiation. 

The “reconstruction” constitution which next appears in this 
volume declares against the “heresies of nullification and secession,” 
recognizes suffrage without reference to “race, color or previous 
condition,” provides for compulsory education, recasts the judicial 
system, inhibits land grants except to actual settlers, provides for 
a bureau of immigration, fixes the status of legislation during the 
war, and of debts contracted during that period. 

The session, in 1873, of the thirteenth legislature passed a num- 
ber of important measures, few, however, of present public interest. 
An act repealing the law establishing the obnoxious State police 
was passed over the Governor’s veto. An act recasting the school 
laws was likewise passed over his veto—an amply justified veto. 
The administration of this law was doubtless the cause for the action 
of the constitutional convention of 1875, in destroying the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The time of the session was largely spent in special legislation, 
eight hundred and thirty-two pages of these acts having passed into 
law, notwithstanding the vigorous exercise by the Governor of the 
veto power. Nearly two hundred charters were granted, among 
them thirty or forty railroad charters. Each of these railroad char- 
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ters, so far as I have examined, provided for a land grant. The 
constitution had been changed to authorize such grants. The 
policy suspended for a while and thus entered into again was con- 
tinued until, within less than a decade, the public domain was ab- 
sorbed. But a great school fund had been provided and some thou- 
sands of miles of railroad had been added to the wealth-producing 
agencies of the State. R. L. Barts. 


Batts’ Annotated Revised Civil Statutes of Texas. By R. L. 
Batts, Professor of Law, University of Texas. Vol. II. Austin, 
Texas: Eugene Von Boeckmann Publishing Company. 

The younger generation of lawyers have heard from Nestors of the 
bar of the times when a district judge would convene his court in 
the shade of an oak tree, the sheriff tie his prisoner to a sapling, and 
the best equipped practitioner pull copies of Blackstone, the con- 
stitution and the acts of the legislature from one side of a pair of 
saddle bags balanced on the other with a black bottle and plug of 
tobacco ; those were days when there was little written law and few 
reported cases in Texas, when a man’s hat covered his library, and 
men like Hemphill, Moore and Roberts decided cases on broad gen- 
eral principles, establishing instead of following precedents. Those 
times encouraged, and in fact demanded, original thought and pro- 
duced great lawyers and judges, and it could well be said of many 
a one that he carried the law of the land in his head. 

Whatever may be said of the advantages or disadvantages of the 
new order as compared with the old, there can be no question as to 
the temerity of the modern Texas lawyer who ventures into an in- 
tricate damage suit relying solely on the general proposition that a 
man “must so use his own as not to injure the rights of others,” 
or embarks on the shoreless sea of equity with “a man must come 
into court with clean hands” as his only chart. 

On the presentation of a given state of facts for his consideration 
a lawyer’s mind naturally turns to some general proposition of law 
which seems decisive of the controversy, but before he can advise or 
act in the premises he must see if the general rule has been varied 
by statute law and to what extent it has been limited or explained 
by the decisions of our numerous appellate courts; the man who 
enables the lawyer to do this with the greatest ease and accuracy is 
a benefactor to the profession. 
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The second volume of Annotated Civil Statutes of Texas, com- 
piled by Hon. R. L. Batts, Professor of Law in the State University, 
has been published, and completes what is unquestionably the most 
perfect and most perfectly arranged digest of laws and decisions 
now offered to the people of Texas. 

The entire work contains 2710 pages and there are 15,077 notes, 
the latter embracing, in addition to all reported Texas decisions, and 
those of the United States courts bearing on Texas statutes, com- 
plete copies of many repealed statutes and much historical data. 
It is impossible to review a work of this size and give any clear idea 
of its scope within the limits of a notice of this kind, but some idea 
of its magnitude and the amount of labor required to complete it 
may be gathered from a reference to one or two topics. 

The notes on Article 2396 of the Revised Statutes of Texas, 
relating to “Homestead” cover twenty-six pages of fine printed 
matter (pp. 64 to 90, Vol. IL); the article defining a homestead as 
amended by Act of April 26, 1897, is first given; next comes note 
(8620) stating when the above mentioned amendment took effect, 
and giving its language, together with the title and enacting clause ; 
then follows the first homestead law of Texas, enacted by the leg- 
islature on January 26, 1839, with synopsis of decisions construing 
it; next is the constitutional provision of 1845, the Act of February 
2, 1860, the constitutional provisions of 1861 and 1866, the Act 
of November 10, 1866, the constitutional provision of 1869, the 
Act of 1870, and the constitutional provision of 1876, in the order 
named, each followed by notes of decisions construing it. After 
all legislation upon the topic has thus been treated in historical 
sequence the decisions on the general subject are exhaustively taken 
up and grouped under the following heads: Forced Sale, Liens, 
Incumbrances Existing at or Before Acquisition, Right of Husband 
to Adjust Incumbrances, Statutory Liens, Mortgages and Pretended 
Sales, Sales of Homestead by Husband and Wife, Sale by Husband, 
Sale by Wife, Sale by Unmarried Head of Family, Sale by Surviv- 
ing Husband or Wife, Executory Sales, Proceeds of Sale, The 
Family, The Homestead Defined, Head of Family May Select, In- 
tent, Use, Occupancy, When Homestead Right Attaches, Intent and 
Preparation to Use, Enlargement of Homesteads, Abandonment, 
Limitation as to Value and Amount, The Rural Homestead, Urban 
Homestead, Urban Place of Business, Combination of Rural and 
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Urban Homestead, Change of Rural to Urban Homestead, Prop- 
erty in Which Homestead May Exist, Homestead in Separate or 
Community Property, In Partnership Property, Homestead in 
Joint Estate, Declaration Against Homestead Rights, Law of Time 
of Contract Applicable, Limitation Against Homestead Right, 
Homestead in Case of Separation, Homestead in Case of Divorce, 
Homestead Rights of Non-Residents, Rights of Heirs in Homestead, 
Rights of Creditors in Homestead, Effect of Homestead Right on 
Judgment for Land, Election by Widow, and Suit by Wife for 
Homestead. 

The topic of “Husband and Wife” covers fifty-seven pages (pp. 
251 to 307, Vol. II); besides the articles of the present Revised 
Statutes on the subject with copious notes showing the decisions 
relating thereto, the author gives the various laws, commencing with 
the ordinance of January 22, 1836, defining those empowered to 
celebrate the rights of matrimony; in chapter three (p. 259) he 
takes up the subject of “Rights of Married Women,” giving in full 
the Acts of January 26, 1839, and January 20, 1840, Sec. 19, Art. 
VII, of the Constitution of 1845, the Act of March 13, 1848, Sec. 
14, Art. XII, of the Constitution of 1869, and Sec. 15, Art. XVI, 
of the Constitution of 1876, thus giving in full all legislation on 
these subjects. 

The above illustrations, taken at random, give some idea of the 
thoroughness of the work. The best digest is, however, of little 
value unless accompanied by an accurate index, and the author has 
been peculiarly successful in subdividing his topics and arranging 
such an index; take the “Estate of Decedents,” for instance, on pp. 
1366 to 1375, and the index covers nine pages and contains a ref- 
erence to practically every point covered by legislation or decision 
upon that subject. 

Such a work is valuable, not only to lawyers, but to merchants, 
bankers, and contractors and all men who have an interest in know- 
ing what the law is. 

The fact that the mechanical part of the book has been done by a 
Texas firm, Eugene Von Boeckmann Publishing Company, is worthy 
of note; there are a number of slight errors incidental to a work of 
such magnitude, but, considering the fact that this is a first edition, 
author and publisher are to be congratulated upon the success of the 
enterprise. T. W. Grecory. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


Political Science Quarterly for December has a review of Ham- 
ilton’s Colonial Mobile by Mr. Bugbee. 


Mr. W. F. McCaleb, fellow in history at the University of Chi- 
cago for the third year, is busy writing a book in which he hopes 
to throw new light on that still obscure and perplexing episode, 
the Burr Conspiracy. 


Mr. Eugene C. Barker has been appointed tutor in history in the 
University and Mr. E. W. Winkler fellow. The appointments are 
both well deserved. Mr. Barker is now doing special work on the 
Campaign of 1836, and Mr. Winkler is engaged on the history of 
the Cherokee Indians of Texas. 


Mr. W. R. Smith, who went from the University of Texas to Col- 
umbia on a fellowship in history at the beginning of the session 
1898-1899, is still at the latter. He is making a special study of 
the colonial history of South Carolina, and has spent several months 
in the cities of Columbia and Charleston gathering materials for a 


thesis. 


Mr. William Corner, who for two years was one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Association, and who deserves no little of the credit for 
its success, is lecturing in England on American and Mexican In- 
dians. His lecture has been given before the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, Hanover Square, London, and 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Cambridge, and has been well 
received. Mr. Corner is pleasantly remembered by those with whom 
he has worked in the interests of historical science in Texas, and 
their good wishes follow him. 


The diary of Moses Austin giving an account of his trip from 
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Virginia to Louisiana (Missouri) in the winter of 1796-7 is to ap- 
pear in the April number of the American Historical Review. It 
contains much interesting information relative to the condition of 
the country he traversed. The Editorial Board of the Review has 
agreed to send reprints to all members of the Association whose 
names were on the roll when the agreement to publish the diary in 
the Review was made. This will include four hundred and fifty of 
the older members. Others will doubtless be able to get the sep- 
arates at a moderate price by ordering them from the Review in 
sufficient time. 


THE Morton Famity.—Morton, whose name was probably Wil- 
liam, sailed for Texas from Mobile with his family in 1822, in his 
own schooner; the vessel was wrecked on Galveston Island, but no 
one was lost; in his search for help, Morton encountered a party of 
the Lively immigrants at the mouth of the Brazos and with their 
help transferred his family and goods to the “falls” of the Brazos 
where he made a crop.'! Lewis’ Journal mentions the wife of Mor- 
ton, a step-daughter Miss Jane Edwards, a son “Tilly” about seven- 
teen years old, and three daughters of thirteen, eleven, and seven 
or eight, respectively. Lewis thinks the son died that fall.2 Mor- 
ton was a brick-maker and brick layer by occupation.’ 

Mrs. Dilue Harris, of Columbus, adds the following notes to the 
above: “In 1834 two or three of the Morton family lived on the 
east side of the Brazos opposite where the town of Richmond now 
stands. Mrs. Morton and two sons then lived at the Morton Ferry. 
The place was at that time called Fort Bend. Mr. Morton was 
drowned in 1833, during the overflow of the Brazos. One son, 
John Morton, married a Miss Shipman near the home of my father 
(Dr. P. W. Rose) in 1836. One of the sons died in 1839; the other 
was killed in Richmond in 1842 or 1843. Neither left any heirs. 
The mother died about this time. One daughter married a Mr. 
Little during the 20’s and lived near my father’s. Two sons of this 
daughter are now living in Colorado County.” 


1Lewis’ Journal, Quarterly of the Texas Historical Association, October, 
1899, pp. 94-99. 


2Tbid. 
3Ibid. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


When did the Comanches make their first raids upon the Mexican 
settlers of Texas, from what quarter did they begin, and against 
what district were they directed? 

EK. W. WINKLER. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The midwinter meeting for the year 1899-1900 is to be held, on 
the invitation of President Pritchett of the Sam Houston Normal, 
at Huntsville, January 9th. The program has been sent to the 
members, and an account of the proceedings will appear in the 


April Quarterly. 


The promised Indexes for Volumes I and II of the Quarterly 
and the inadvertently omitted title page and table for Volume II 
are printed with this number. The inconvenience of the delay to 
those who have had the volumes bound as soon as they were complete 
is much regretted, but it was unavoidable. 


The success of the Association thus far has been very gratifying 
to those who have a real interest in its work. A little more help 
from these will assure its permanence. Read carefully the circulars 
that have just been sent to the members, especially that asking for 
subscriptions to an endowment fund, and see if you cannot do some- 
thing in response. 


Among the more important gifts lately made to the library of the 
Association are a collection of public documents from Judge J. P. 
Richardson, of Austin ; two handsomely printed and scholarly mono- 
graphs, the one on Quivira and the other on Harahey, from the au- 
thor, J. V. Brower, Esq., of St. Paul, Minnesota; and a MS. in- 
cluding copies of interesting matter relating mainly to the Texas 
career of Capt. John Sowers Brooks, one of the victims of the Goliad 
massacre, from Gen. John E. Roller, of Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Besides these gifts that are received from time to time, the exchange 
list of the Quarterly is constantly bringing in valuable accessions. 














